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YOUR WELBARE Ts BEING ‘ 
OVERSHAD ome 


Our freedom is increasingly dependent Upon scientists and coiginesya bulk being 
overshadowed! Since 1950, our need for technically trained personnel F d to 
ncrease, while the enrollment of new engiieermng students has declined sharply. This 
critical shortage threatens our future security! Por America to maintain its national and 
ndustrial leadership, now and in the years @head, more of our talented and creative youth 
must be encouraged to pursue careers in scence and engineering. These fields. offer them 
unprecedented advantages, and at the same time an Opportunity to Serve their country! re 
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Sikorsky rotor heads stress ESNA 
A 16-year fastener field test 


How many different stresses are exerted on this rotor head as 
it controls the cyclic and collective pitch of the five main blades 
of the Sikorsky S56 designed to transport 26 fully equipped 
troops? Since it also transforms engine power into forward 
motion or vertical flight, the stresses add up to an interesting 
but complicated problem in dynamics. Notice that Sikorsky has 
solved the fastening problems related to this rotor head design 
with dozens of standard hexagon and double hexagon Elastic 
Stop nuts, 

They are self-locking, maintain precision adjustments and 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Department N83-773 *« 2330 Vauxhall Road + Union, New Jersey 


assure fastener security under the vibration and stress loads 
normal to helicopter flight. 

Sikorsky Aircraft Company had been using Elastic Step nuts 
for over a decade before it began developing rotary wing alr 
craft in 1939. They have been a steady ESNA customer 
years and Elastic Stop nuts have been a standard faste! 
every new Sikorsky design. 

If you recognize the practical value of almost three de 
of “flight tested” experience on all types of air frames 


engines ... you'll rely on Elastic Stop® nuts. 
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Time waits for no man, but Metal-Cals with- 
stand time, weather and wear as they stick to 
the job of identifying your product! These 
anodized, etched aluminum nameplates are 
permanent and indestructible. Backed by a 
pressure-sensitive adhesive, they go on easily 
—to stay! Metal-Cals remain clear, sharp and 
easy-to-read. The letters, characters and colors 
are a permanent part of the anodized, .003-inch 
aluminum foil. They slash application costs, 
too, because they are faster to apply and re- 
quire no rivets, screws, pins or other fastening 
devices. So, to identify...specify...METAL-CAL! 
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Use this coupon for FREE SAMPLES AND AN 
EXPLANATORY BROCHURE that shows how 
Metal-Cal, the anodized, etched aluminum name- 
plate, sticks to the job of trademarking or 
providing clear, sharp diagramming or serial 
numbering for your products. 
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| Inglewood, California | 
| Please send samples and free brochure to: | 
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“OKLAHOMA CITY 


SEPT. 1-2-3 





America’s Major Aviation Show 
for All of the Armed Services 


In keeping with its plan of rotation, the U. S. Department 
of Defense has designated Oklahoma City the site of 
this year’s aviation classic—the National Aircraft Show. 


Here, for the first time in the southwest, the aviation 
industry in cooperation with the Armed Services will dra- 
matically report to the nation the progress of our air power. 


It is the only major show for 1956 approved by the U. S. 
Department of Defense and sanctioned by the National 
Aeronautic Association. It will carry full participation by 
all branches of the Armed Services, both in flying dem- 
onstrations and static exhibits of aircraft and equipment. 


Spacious hangars for indoor displays and vast outdoor 
exhibit areas offer airframe, engine and component parts 
manufacturers a singular opportunity to effectively pre- 
sent their latest developments to all the Services, the 
industry and public . . . for this is aviation’s traditional 
annual rendezvous. It merits your serious consideration 
and active participation. 
For floor plan diagrams, exhibit space contracts, ticket information and 


complete details write—Benjamin T. Franklin, General Manager, NATIONAL 
AIRCRAFT SHOW, 400 UNION COMMERCE BLDG., CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


SPONSORED BY 
AIR FOUNDATION AND OKLAHOMA CITY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


SANCTIONED BY NATIONAL AERONAUTIC ASSOCIATION 









RECORD SIX YEAR PRODUCTION 
PAVES WAY FOR NEW GIANTS 


Largest airframe assembly subcontracted. Ryan is 
producing huge aft fuselage sections for the Boeing 
KC-135 jet tanker-transport. This new project fol- 
lows six years of continuous on-time production of 
fuselage sections for Boeing’s KC-97. 


It’s a tail of two cities. The huge structures built by 
Ryan in San Diego must mate perfectly with sec- 
tions produced at Boeing’s Seattle-Renton plants. 
This demands precision manufacturing, perfect 
planning and flawless coordination. 

Techniques, planning and skill save money. Ryan 
reduced costs 40% during production of KC-97 
assemblies. This saving was passed on to Boeing 
and the Air Force —to provide more aircraft per 
defense dollar. This is just one example of the out- 


standing cost-performance at Ryan. The same 
manufacturing efficiency and smooth integration is 
found in the production of fuselage sections for 
Sabre Jet fighters and other military and commer- 
cial airframe components such as fuel tanks, control 
surfaces, wing sections. 


Established, financially stable. Ryan performs sub- 
contracts without progress payments from custom- 
ers. A veteran of 33 years exclusively in the aircraft 
business, Ryan understands the industry’s problems 
as only an aircraft company can. It has the modern 
facilities, most advanced manufacturing techniques, 
and highly skilled engineering and technical per- 
sonnel needed to produce the industry’s most 
difficult production assignments. 





For 33 years, Ryan has excelled in designing and producing high quality 


aircraft, power plants and avionics— built at lew cost, delivered on time. 
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Personal View 





By WAYNE W. PARRISH 





HE Grand Canyon mid-air collision could have 

come at any time. If there was any unexpected as- 
pect at all, it was the locale far away from high density 
traffic areas. 

No matter what the investigators find to be the 
direct and immediate cause, there still remains the basic, 
underlying reasons why this accident happened and why 
more are possible and indeed probable. 

It can even be said that 128 persons died legally 
by current traffic control procedures. These procedures 
are and have been obsolete. 

The reasons for this obsolescence are complex 
and varied but if one starts at the very core the most 
basic of all reasons has been apparent for a long time. 
This is the conflict between commercial and military. 
Or, to put it in another way, the conflict between the 
Commerce and the Defense Departments. This conflict 
has long held up modernization of the nation’s airways 
control. 

Until the jurisdictional wrangle over who is to 
control all air traffic is solved, all of the hundreds of 
millions of dollars and the countless man-hours of in- 
dustry and commissions and boards and government 
agencies will merely have resulted in a continuation of 
an inherently unsafe situation in the increasingly- 
crowded airways. 

If there were any lingering doubts that a single 
jurisdiction and a single responsibility for air safety 
were needed, the Grand Canyon accident provides a 
tragic (and unnecessary) conviction. Air safety in the 
U.S. is bigger than any agency or any partisan cause. 
It is a national issue. It needs solving at the top. 

Today’s problem is two-fold. One is immediate, 
the other long-range. 

President Eisenhower tackled the long-range prob- 
em last winter when he named Edward Curtis as a 
special assistant for aviation facilities planning for the 
et age. By the end of this year Mr. Curtis is supposed 
to come up with recommendations for an airways facil- 
ties program which will take at least five years to put 
nto being. It is a program for the future. 

The immediate problems can’t wait, however. 
‘AA has finally moved on a long-delayed five-year air- 
vays modernization program. And Administrator 
‘harles Lowen has taken a step recommended long ago 
o upgrade air traffic control into a much-needed higher 
tatus. Good as these moves are, however, the jurisdic- 
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Conflict Behind the Headlines 


tional wrangle continues to rage hot and heavy. Until 
some agency has full authority, safety in the skies will 
continue to be a gamble against shortening odds. 

We think the President will have to step in and 
move on the immediate as well as the long-range prob- 
lem. The conflict between military and commercial is 
so deep-rooted that a reconciliation of views is impos- 
sible without a directive from the top. 

It has been suggested that the scope of the Curtis 
planning project be enlarged—now—to include the cur- 
rent jurisdictional feud. This is certainly worth consid- 
ering but it might delay the vitally-needed long-range 
program on which he is now concentrating. 

Wallowing fruitlessly in the present muddied 
situation are two agencies which have attempted to iron 
out jurisdictional and other differences. 

One is the Air Navigation and Development 
Board, created several years ago to develop and evaluate 
equipment for airways engineering. It is perhaps the 
slowest-moving machine ever devised. It has lost through 
resignation most of its capable personnel. We agree with 
Gen. Milton W. Arnold, vice president of the Air Trans- 
port Association, when he said recently that ANDB is 
“dead” and merely needs an obituary. All ANDB ac- 
tivities need to be absorbed by CAA. 

The other is the Air Coordinating Committee, 
comprised exclusively (except for a few minor sub-com- 
mittees) of government personnel. It is hopeless to ex- 
pect ACC as presently constituted to be more than a de- 
hating society or, as someone called it the other day, 
a town meeting. Either ACC or some such inter-gov- 
ernmental body has its place, however. What is lacking 
here is the ability to reach a decision and to implement 
that decision. 

The solution, then, is dictation from the top in 
the public interest to establish jurisdiction and authority 
for the benefit of the majority. As long as air safety is 
in the hands of committees and boards and various 
agencies, 100°, agreement is impossible to attain. There 
is available all the know-how in technique and personnel 
to achieve air safety. But the direction must be a single 
course. 

Meantime the accident everyone feared might 
happen came to pass and it will not be enough to bring 
out a detailed report on the direct cause. There was 
something much bigger to the Grand Canyon accident 
than a mid-air collision. 








Production Spotlight 


® General Electric, again making a strong bid in the jet engine 
field, will produce no more than 150-200 turbojets at its Evandale 
plant this year. At the height of J47 production, GE built more than 
four times that many units a month. 





* Russia is going to be a leading competitor in the jet and 
turboprop transport field. In addition to the Tu-104 twin-jet, it is learned 
that an Ilyushin turboprop similar to the Lockheed Electra and a 
Tupolev pure jet similar to the Boeing 707 are in the works. Tupolev 
also is working on a civil version of the four-turboprop Bear. 


® An observer who watched the four-jet Bison land and takeoff 
during a visit to Russia rates the engines in the big bomber at 20,000 
Ibs. thrust each. Estimates have ranged as low as 15,000 lbs. 


* Watch for ailing Studebaker-Packard to get some substantial 
defense contracts. These reportedly are on Defense Secretary Wilson’s 
desk awaiting approval. Contracts are regarded as a condition of 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. before it will give financial aid to SP. 


® Next Nike-Talos type hassle at the Pentagon is expected to 
arise over relative merits of the Hughes Falcon (Air Force) and the 
Philco Sidewinder (Navy). Both are air-to-air missiles, but Sidewinder 
is cheaper and reported to be as good as the Falcon. 


* Cessna Aircraft expects a substantial order for the T-37A twin- 
jet Air Force trainer, plans a new building in which to produce them. 
Army still is interested. 


® Tie-down tests with a Kaman HOK-1 helicopter fitted with 
Lycoming’s XT53 free turbine engine are expected to start late this 
month. Delivery of the first XT53 for trials in the Bell XH-40 Army 
utility helicopter is slated for September. 


® Five major airlines have now specified the new Kollsman inte- 
grated flight instrument system (American Aviation, Mar. 26, p. 51) 
for their new jets and turboprop transports. Carriers are Delta, Eastern, 
National, Pan American and United. First airframe manufacturer to 
announce acceptance of the system was Douglas, enabling its use on 
the DC-48. 


® Plans for the first year’s production by Convair of “Golden 
Arrow” jets calls for 46 aircraft or nearly four per month. First aircraft 
will be delivered in November 1959 and last of the forty now on firm 
order goes to Delta Air Lines in September 1960. 


® Greer Hydraulics, Inc. of Jamaica, N.Y. is building four jet 
engine fuel control simulators for Navy Bureau of Aeronautics based 
on a design developed for the Navy by Vickers, Inc. Unit costs about 
$100,000 per copy and is expected to cut fuel control test stand time 
from a present average of 40 hours to as low as four hours. 


® By-pass engine development in the U.S. is not 100°, devoid 
of military support. Air Force reportedly has sufficient investment in 
General Electric’s turbofan development program to put a “classified” 
stamp on all details of the project. 

* Physics of the aircraft collision problem has undergone in- 
tensive study by Bendix Radio division researchers. General conclusion: 
a self-contained airborne collision system is and will continue to be 
out of the question. However, feasibility of a cooperative air-to-air 
system is left open. 


® North American will build three F-107 long-range inter- 
ceptor versions of the F-100. Company originally was to build nine 
for USAF, but number was trimmed when the LRI competition was 
canceled. 

* Temco’s contract for an “evaluation quantity” of Model 51 
primary jet trainers for the Navy provides for production of 14 aircraft. 
Value of contract: $1,978,939. 


® Allison has manufactured some 30,000 turbojet engines, the 
bulk of them J33s. They have flown a total of nine million hours. 
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AiResearch is looking for 
your kind of engineer. 
Through the efforts of engineers 
like yourself our company has 
become a leader in many 
outstanding aircraft accessory 
fields. Among them are: 
air-conditioning and 
pressurization, heat transfer, 
pneumatic valves and controls, 
electric and electronic controls, 
and the rapidly expanding 

field of small turbomachinery. 
AiResearch is also applying 
this engineering skill to 

the vitally important missile 
accessory field. 

Our engineers work on the very 
frontiers of present day scientific 
knowledge. We need your 
creative talents and offer you 
the opportunity to progress 

by making full use 

of your scientific ability. 
Positions are now open for 
aerodynamicists... mechanical 
engineers... physicists... 
specialists in engineering 
mechanics... electrical engineers 
...electronics engineers. 

For further information write 
today to Mr. Wayne Clifford, 
Tue Garrett Corporation 

9851 S. Sepulveda Blvd. 

Los Angeles 45, California. 
Indicate your preference 
as to location between 
Los Angeles and Phoenix. 
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AiResearch 
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New AiResearch Production Test Laboratory in Phoenix, Arizona 


prove aircraft system compatibility 


Testing of critical aircraft compo- 
nents and systems is now performed 
on a precision production basis in 
these completely equipped labora- 
tories. 

Here, in more than 75 test cells 
and test stands, finely-engineered 
AiResearch products are given 
every test necessary to insure per- 
fect operation. 


Altitudes are simulated from 
1,000 feet below to 75,000 feet 
above sea level; pressures up to 
1,000 psi; temperatures from —80° 
F to +1,000° F; air flow up to 1410 
pounds per minute. 

Units tested include gas turbine 
engines, air turbines, air turbine 
starters, pneumatic controls, cabin 
pressure regulators, valves, refrig- 


eration turbines, heat transfer 
equipment and complete systems 
employing these and additional 
components. 

These unsurpassed test facilities 
are another reason why you can 
rely on the performance of 
AiResearch products. 

Qualified engineers are needed 
now. Write for information. 


Finest production test facilities 


CORPORATION 
AiResearch Manufacturing Divisions 


Los Angeles 45, California « Phoenix, Arizona 


THE 


PNEUMATIC VALVES AND CONTROLS + TEMPERATURE CONTROLS 
ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS AND CONTROLS 


Designers and manufacturers of aircraft systems and components: nermctranion systems + 
CABIN PRESSURE CONTROLS * HEAT TRANSFER EQUIPMENT + ELECTRO-MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT + 
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are fitted to over 
100 Vickers Viscounts in airline operation. 
; have been specified for ove1 
200 more Viscounts now on order. 
on the Viscounts have completed 
over a million flying hours. 
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Reds: One Way or Roundtrip ? 


Some Pentagon observers believe Sen. Stuart Sym- 
ington over-reached himself on insisting that Defense 
Secretary Wilson explain “inconsistencies” between Wil- 
son’s optimistic testimony and the gloomier picture painted 
by AF generals relative to the nation’s airpower. 

All the testimony, one veteran observer pointed out, 
is subject to interpretation and the “inconsistencies” are 
matters of opinion, rather than of fact. 

For instance, the question of the B-52 compared to 
the Russian Bison: The Bison has greater altitude capabil- 
ity than the Stratofortress if operated on a one-way mission 
against U.S. targets (no fuel left over target). It is the 
assumption that the big Red bombers would employ one- 
way missions with crews bailing out after bombing that 
under-lays thinking of some AF generals. 

Secretary Wilson, on the other hand, maintains the 
B-52 has greater speed, range and altitude than the Bison. 
But he is talking about conventional roundtrip missions. 
He also assumes the Russians have no refueling capability 
since there is no evidence of it. On this basis, he says they 
can strike only a very limited number of U.S. targets 
from bases in Siberia. 

So the question of bomber superiority seems to boil 
down to a matter of opinion as to the basic conditions of 
their employment. 


More Security Jitters 


Security jitters have hit the Pentagon again, result- 
ing in cancellation of a Vanguard earth satellite press 
show scheduled this week at Glenn L. Martin Co., Balti- 
more, 

Demonstration got the axe from Dr. C. C. Furnas, 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for R&D, after Navy al- 
ready had approved it. Dr. Furnas and his aides feel that 

me of the mechanisms of the launching vehicle should 
main classified. Among exhibits proposed by Martin and 

subcontractors was a one-third scale model of the 
sunching vehicle. 

Pentagon R&D officials take the view the press 

ow was not canceled, merely “postponed,” and may be 
ld later. 


Travel Tax for Safety 


Watch for a move in the Senate to earmark the 
10° transportation tax on airline travel as a special fund 
fur improving air traffic control facilities. Idea originated 
with National Airlines’ president G. T. Baker as the after- 
math of the Grand Canyon crash that emphasized need 
lor flight facility improvements. 





Sen. George A. Smathers (D-Fla.) is expected to 
sponsor bill in the Senate. 

Baker suggested to Smathers the bill would elimi- 
nate need for fund-raising to accomplish needed improve- 
ments. He noted the tax originally was levied during 
World War II to discourage personal travel and not as a 
source of revenue. 

Taxes on air travel exceed $100 million annually. 
Baker suggests the money go into a special fund, under 
jurisdiction of CAA and CAB, for exclusive purpose of 
providing required devices and methods to insure safe 


flight. 


Wilson vs. Nike/Talos 


House Appropriations Committee wants the Air 
Force-Army squabble over relative merits of Talos and 
Nike ground-to-air missiles ended and has asked Defense 
Secretary Wilson to resolve it. 

Committee suggests appointment of qualified ex- 
perts outside the services and companies involved in pro- 
duction of the missiles to make an “objective evaluation.” 

The Committee’s reasoning: It is the responsibility 
of the Secretary of Defense to see that funds and effort 
are not wasted in useless competitive rivalry between the 
services, that the taxpayer will be the principal loser. 


Crash Wrecks Safety Record 


Grand Canyon air crash ended a four-year safety 
record for U.S. scheduled airlines. Air Transport Associa- 
tion’s safety digest for the 12 months ended June 30, which 
included the 117 passengers killed in the crash, showed an 
industry fatality rate of 1.04 per 100 million passenger 
miles and 1.26 for domestic operations. It was the first 
time since July 31, 1952, that the rate had gone over 1.0 
for a 12-month period. 


. 

CAA Really Trying 

Testimony of Civil Aeronautics Administrator 
Lowen before the Mollohan subcommittee (page 35) 
indicates CAA finally is trying to solve some of its 
problems. Lowen said: 

® Serious consideration is being given to stepping 
up to three years its five-year airways program. CAA 
may be expected to double its $63-million appropriation 
request scheduled for fiscal 1958 airways establishment. 

®A Martin B-57 will be placed in CAA’s hands 
this month and two B-47s with AF crews will be made 
available when technicians are ready to start air traffic 
control studies. 

*A final plan for expanding Technical Develop- 
ment Center at Indianapolis will be ready shortly. TDC 
has been criticized for not having proper facilities. 


Three New R&D Aids 


Defense Department will get three new assistant 
secretaries for research and development under legislation 
approved by the House. One each will be assigned to 
Army, Navy and Air Force. New appointments would 
bring to 32 the number of civilian secretaries in the De- 
fense establishment. 
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Chandler-Evans FUEL PUMPS 
Eliminate the problem 


Flying at high altitudes causes bubbles in fuel lines. 
If tank-mounted booster pumps fail, high capacity fuel 
pumps of conventional design “commit suicide” in min- 
utes, pumping bubbles instead of solid fuel. Providing 
an extra margin of safety to protect plane and pilot, 
CECO Fuel Pumps incorporate a high capacity booster 
as an integral part of the unit. This pump “squeezes” 
the bubbles out of the fuel and insures continued 
dependable functioning even though tank-mounted 
boosters should fail to operate. 
























If your projects demand something extra in perform- 
ance and reliability, CECO has the advanced design 
Pumps and other Fuel Controls you need. 





... who want to play an important position on a devel- 
opmental team ... who want the responsibility of origi- 
nating and carrying through their own ideas on vital 





research projects. Write direct to our Chief Engineer, 
Mr. A. M. Wright. 





CHARTER OAK BOULEVARD, WEST HARTFORD 1, CONN. 


Makers of Jet Aircraft Accessories Produced TODAY 
to meet TOMORROW'S Progress 
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10-Aug. 9—International Aviation Ex- 
position, Mexico City. 

duly 15-30—World Parachuting Champion- 
ship, Tushino Airport, Moscow, USSR. 

July 30-Aug. 2—National Flying Club Con- 
vention, New Washington Hotel, 
Seattle. 


July 

















AUGUST 





Aug. 1-5—Air Force Association annual 
convention, Roosevelt Hotel and 
Municipal Auditorium, New Orleans. 

Aug. 3-5—Experimental Aircraft Assn. 4th 
Annual Fly-In, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Aug. 7-9—ATA standard practices commit- 
tee, Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 

Oct. 7-9—American Helicopter Society west- 
ern forum, Adolphus Hotel, Dalias. 

Aug. 15-17—IAS National Turbine-powered 
Air Transportation Meeting, Grant 
Hotel, San Diego, Calif. 

Aug. 21-24—Western Electronics Show. and 
Convention, sponsored by IRE and 
West Coast Electronic Mfrs. Assn., 
Pan-Pacific Auditorium, Los Angeles. 

Aug. 22-24—Bendix Scintilla Int'l Ignition 
conference, Sidney, N. Y 
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SEPTEMBER 


Sept. 1-3—1956 National Aircraft Show, Will 
Rogers Field, Oklahoma City. 

Sept. 3-9—Society of British Aircraft Con- 

structors exhibition and flying dis- 
play, Farnborough, England. 

. Sept. 9-11—International Northwest Avia- 
tion Council convention, Boise, Ida 
Sept. 12—Sixth annual Airwork-Pratt & ‘ 

Whitney Aircraft engine operation and | 

maintenance forum, Millville, N. J. airp ane 
Sept. 12-22—International Air Races, US., 

England, South Africa 
14-15—Conference on Communica- NORTH AMERICAN 
tions, Roosevelt Hotel, Cedar Rapids, 
lows SUPER SABRE 
Sept. 17-21—Annual general meeting Inter- 

national Air Transport Assn., Edin- 

burgh, Scotland 
Sept. 18—Third Air Navigation Conference, 


Montreal. . 
Sept. 25-29—International Association of eng | ne 

Aircraft Constructors jet transport 

conference, The Hague. fod 
Sept. 26—Airwork-Pratt & Whitney Aircraft &WA J-57 


engine operation and maintenance 
forum, Miami, Fla. 


Sept. 


OCTOBER ig nition 


Oct. 1-3—National Association of State 

Aviation Officials annual meeting, G.L.A. 
Lake Placid, N : 

Oct. 1-3—National electronics conference 
and exhibition sponsored by AIEE, 
IRE, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Northwestern University and Univer- q 
sity of Illinois, Hotel Sherman, : Sf i | 
Chicago | 

Oct. 2-4—1956 Aircraft Spark Plug and Igni- 
tion Conference, sponsored by Cham- 
pion Spark Plug Co., Secor Hotel, To- 
ledo, Ohio 

Oct. 2-6—SAE National Aeronautical Meet- 
ing, Aircraft Production Forum and 
Engineering Display, Hotel Statler, 
Los Angeles. 

Oct. 8-10—Second annual symposium on 
aeronautical communications spon- 
sored by IRE, Hotel Utica, Utica, N.Y 

Oct. 10-12—SAE National Transportation 
Meeting Hotel New Yorker, New 
York 

Oct. 13-20—Eighth Annual All-Texas Air 


Tour, headquarters Walton Bldg., Aus- GENERAL LABORATORY ‘ASSOCIATES, INC. = 


tin, Tex. 


Oct. 23-25—National Business Aircraft As- Norwich ~~ et C! f New York 















Opportunities available ' a \ iy 
for Electronic and Me- 
canical Engineers. Write 
to Personnel Manager, 
Norwich, New York. 





















sociation 9th annual meeting and 
forum, Miami, Fla. 

Oct. 25-26—Aircraft Electrical Society an- 
nual display of electrical equipment, 
Pan-Pacific Auditorium, Los Angeles. 

Oct — Third Pe East Coast Con- AIRCRAFT IGNITION AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
erence on eronautical and Naviga- 
tional Electronics, sponsored by IRE, ° 
og By Ea WEST COAST SALES & SERVICE, 3903 Warner Blvd., Burbank, Calif, Victoria 94390 
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Industry News Digest 





U.S. Still Holds Airpower Lead But 
Reds Are Closing Gap, Says Twining 


The US. still holds the lead in the 
airpower race with Russia, but the Rus- 
sians are on the move and could take 
over first place if the U.S. falls asleep. 

This, in essence, was the appraisal 
of Soviet airpower which Gen. Nathan 
Twining gave President Eisenhower 
early this month after returning from 
an eight-day inspection of Russian air- 
power. Although the Air Force Chief of 
Staff disclosed few details of his visit, 
it was apparent that what he found in 
Russia did not upset his previous views 
regarding U.S. superiority in the air. 

There was an immediate congres- 
sional scramble to hear Gen. Twining. 
He was quickly scheduled to appear be- 
fore three powerful groups: Rep. George 
Mahon’s (D-Tex.) Defense Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee; Rep. Carl Vinson’s 
(D-Ga.) House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and Sen. Richard Russell’s (D 
Ga.) Senate Armed Services Committee. 
All testimony was given in secret ses 
sions. 

Symington Airpower Subcommittee 
also decided to hear Twining last week 
after the USAF chief told the Russell 
group he welcomed extra funds voted 
Air Force over Defense Secretary 
Wilson’s protest. There is “still a con- 
flict” between Twining and Wilson, 
commented Sen. Henry Jackson (D- 
Wash.). 

*In a press conference following 
his interview with the President, the 
Air Force Chief said the Russians have 
a “very competent, well-equipped Air 
Force.” He added: “There is no ques- 


Production Victor Shows 


tion that those people are on the move” 
and that the U.S. could fall behind “if 
we go to sleep.” 

Though no action had been taken 
as of last week, all signs pointed to an 
invitation to top Soviet airmen to under- 
take a reciprocal visit to the U.S. to 
inspect American airpower. Just how 
much the Russians would be allowed to 
see remained an open question, but 
there was a growing conviction that 
they should get only the limited peek 
they accorded Gen. Twining. 


Britain Announces 
2 New Rocket Motors 


Two new aircraft rocket motor de- 
velopments, the Napier Scorpion NSC1 
and the Armstrong Siddeley Screamer, 
have been announced by the British 
government. 

The Scorpion, a liquid-propellant 
motor, has been installed beneath the 
fuselage of an English Electric Can- 
berra for tests at various speeds and allti- 
tudes. The new Screamer produces 4,- 
000 pounds thrust at a special type test 
rating. 


Defense Seeks Facts 
On Small Business 


All military prime contractors have 
been asked by the Defense Department 
to report the volume of their subcon- 
tracts with small business concerns. The 
voluntary reports will be made semi 


Changes 


Production version of Handley Page Victor four-jet bomber reveals 23 vortex generators on 

each wing, reinforced outer-plane joint and external elevator mass balances. Crescent wing 

Victor is powered by four Armstrong Siddeley Sapphires, later is expected to test Rolls- 
Royce Conway by-pass jets. 
























annually, with the first one due next 
February. 

Purpose is to encourage big sup 
pliers to step up procurement from small 
firms. They will report all payments 
to these firms, both for off-the-shelf 
items and sub-assemblies fabricated to 
the prime contractors’ specifications. 

Small business was awarded §$2,- 
177,000,000 in prime contracts during 
the July-March period of 1955-56. Dur- 
ing this time, the military services 
awarded a total of $11,046,000,000 in 
contracts, but the Pentagon said small 
concerns were capable of handling only 
$3,540,000,000 of this. Thus they re- 
ceived 61.5°% of their potential. 


Mid-year Backlogs High 
In Southern California 


Substantially higher mid-year back- 
logs are reported by the Southern Cali- 
fornia aircraft industry, indicating con- 
tinued high employment levels and 
improved earnings. Following are mid- 
year backlog estimates compared with 
mid-1955 (Convair, being a division of 
General Dynamics Corp., is omitted): 


1956 1955 
(000,000) (000,000) 

Douglas $2,400 $1,892 
Lockheed 1,300 1,061 
North American 1,165 1,066 
Hughes 550 285 
Northrop 299 300. 
Rohr 156 115 
Garrett Corp. 110 98 
Solar 75 36 
Ryan 65 30 
Lear 58 40 


DeHavilland Asks 
Comet 4 Certification 


DeHavilland Aircraft Co., Ltd. has 
launched its bid to garner an American 
market for its Comet 4 jet transport with 
a formal application to CAA for US. 
certification of its Type 106/4 jet. For- 
mal paperwork was submitted through 
the Air Registration Board to CAA on 
June 11. 

First CAA action on the D-H re- 
quest is expected within the next few 
months when a team of engineers is due 
to go abroad. 


CAB Sets Deadline 
For C-46 Changeover 


Civil Aeronautics Board gave pas 
senger C-46 transport operators until July 
16 to contract for required transport- 
category modifications or cease passen- 
ger-carrying operations. 

A CAB special regulation, in effect, 
extended a July 1 deadline for an addi- 
tional 16 days to give operators addi- 
tional time to complete modification 
plans. The special rule also sets January 
1, 1957 as deadline for completion of 
aircraft modification. 
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CAB Officials Disagree on Cause 
Of TWA-UAL Grand Canyon Crash 


The routine of airline accident in- 
vestigation by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board took a new twist as the result of 
the June 30 collision of a United Air 
Lines DC-7 and Trans World Airlines 
Super Constellation over Grand Canyon. 

The accident, worst in commercial 
aviation’s history, resulted in 128 fatal- 
ities and touched off an immediate in- 
vestigation by the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee’s avia- 
tion subcommittee. 

Hearings by that group, headed by 
Chairman Oren Harris (D-Ark.), fol- 
lowed a visit to the accident scene and 
ignited an internal CAB controversy as 
to blame for the accident even before a 
formal accident investigation hearing 
date had been set. 

®*W. K. Andrews, chief of the 
Board’s accident investigation bureau, 
confirmed that the aircraft collided and 
said primary flight responsibility for 
maintaining separation before the crash 
rested with the TWA pilot. He said 
TWA was advised of the United plane 
as traffic, but there is no indication that 
United was advised of TWA as traffic. 

Oscar Bakke, CAB deputy director 
of safety regulation, took issue with 
Andrews, testifying that United had 
equal responsibility for observing other 
traffic. Bakke’s stand was upheld by 
CAB chairman James R. Durfee, who 
attributed the conflict between Board 
staff members to the compelling urgency 
of the hearings. 

Basic disagreement between the 
two hinged on the flight plans for the 
aircraft. United had been cleared on an 
instrument (IFR) flight plan at 21,000 





Capital Buys 15 More 
Vickers Viscount 745s 


Capital Airlines has bought 15 
more Vickers Viscounts at a cost 
of approximately $15 million, bring- 
ing to 75 the total number of turbo- 
prop transports on order. 

The company has received 29 
of the initial purchase of 60, and 
deliveries will be completed early 
next year. The additional 15 will 
be delivered by August, 1957. The 
latter are the same type (Model 
745 with Rolls-Royce 510 engines) 
is the first 60. 

President J. H. Carmichael and 
R. G. Lochiel, v.p. and treasurer, 
were in England again last week, 
continuing their survey of other 
equipment which Capital may buy. 
Among possibilities are the Bristol 
Britannia turboprop and the Comet 
+ jet. 











ft. and TWA on IFR at 19,000 ft. TWA, 
however, later asked permission for 
clearance at 21,000 and, when refused 
by CAA, asked clearance to fly visual 
rules (VFR) at 1,000 ft. on top of the 
cloud layer. TWA reported to CAA 
that it was 1,000 ft. on top flying VFR 
at 21,000 ft. before the crash. 


C-130 Can Do 370 mph, 
Says Lockheed 


Lockheed Aircraft’s Georgia Divi- 
sion, disclosing first performance de- 
tails on its C-130 turboprop, says the 
Air Force transport has a top speed in 
excess of 370 mph, or more than 100 
mph faster than presently operating 
tactical transports. 

Lockheed placed C-130 ton-mile 
operating costs at less than half that of 
its nearest competitor and said the 
turboprop can out-fly present airline 
transports while carrying up to 20 tons 
of cargo. 

On combat missions at a 25,800-lb. 
cargo payload, with more than 5,000 
gallons of fuel, the company says the 
C-130 can fly transocean or transcon- 
tinental nonstop trips at a 330-mph 
cruise speed. 

Lockheed places the design gross 
weight of the C-130 at 120,000 lbs. with 
maximum fuel load. Maximum takeoff 
weight on a logistic support mission is 
124,200 lbs. and maximum usable cargo 
volume is 4,300 lbs. Both cargo and 
crew compartments are pressurized to 
maintain an 8,000-ft. “cabin” altitude 
at 35,000 ft. 

C-130 can take off and climb to 
2,500 ft. in 60 seconds, Lockheed says. 
Takeoff distance over a 50-ft. obstacle 
at full payload and maximum range fuel 
is 2,800 ft. At 100,000-pound gross, it 
becomes airborne in less than 1,500 ft. 
and requires 1,000 ft. for landing. 

In addition to its four Allison T56 
3,750-eshp turboprop engines, the C-130 
uses eight I5SKS-1000 Aerojet RATO 
units rated at 1,000 pounds thrust each 
for a 15-second duration. 

*C-130’s range is 2,880 miles 
cruising at 330 mph at 25,800 Ibs. pay- 
load; 1,940 miles cruising at 335 mph 
at 39,400 (max. cargo) payload and 
2,760 miles at 31,500 (max. fuel) pay- 
load. 


CAB Seeks Local Line 
To Replace Braniff 


Civil Aeronautics Board has 
ordered an expedited proceeding to find 
a local service airline replacement for 
Braniff Airways at numerous small 


cities in the mid-west. In doing so by 
a 3-2 vote, CAB avoided issuance of an 
order compelling Braniff to serve the 
points beyond the June 30 expiration 


date of Braniff’s certificate for the 
points, 

Braniff had advised that it was un- 
willing to continue the service and 
would contest a compulsory order in the 
civil courts. But it agreed to continue 
for a temporary period if CAB set up 
an expeditious local service case. 

A CAB investigation order, issued 
in April, contemplated continued service 
by Braniff until the Seven States Area 
Case, still 1-2 years from completion, 
is decided. But Chairman Durfee, Vice 
Chairman Adams, and Member Minetti 
voted to adopt Braniff’s offer to con- 
tinue until an expedited case is com- 
pleted. Members Gurney and Denny 
dissented. 

Concurrently, CAB set up a case 
to determine whether Frontier Airlines, 
North Central Airlines, or Ozark Air 
Lines should be certificated to the 
Braniff points until the Seven States 
Case is finished. 


(News Briefs on Page 19) 


High Flying ‘Bee’ 


Aerobee Hi, Navy's improved research rocket, 
has reached an altitude of 163 miles car- 
rying 135 Ibs. of radio equipment. Rocket, 
manufactured by Aerojet General Corp., hit 
maximum speed of 4,435 mph. 








































A LINE OF 300¢ 


DELIVERING FROM 1.8/T 





tratos compressors for high pressure pneumatic systems cover a wide range of 

rated volume delivery and applications. 

Models are available either as complete packages, or as basic compressors 
only. Complete units include electric or hydraulic motors, interstage coolers, mois- 
ture separators and automatic controls. Certain models can be ordered with or with- 
out controls, with provisions for a variety of drives—electric, hydraulic or turbine. 
For the basic units, controls and ancillary equipment such as pre-coolers and after- 
coolers can be provided to match the specific aircraft requirements. 

Installation of the packages is simple, requiring only four mounting bolts and 
connecting to the high pressure air lines and electric or hydraulic service of the air- 
craft. Automatic controls, standard equipment on all compressor packages, provide 
a minimum pressure differential of 100 psi between shut-off and turn-on pressures. 
The allowable shut-off pressure range is 2950 to 3050 psig, and the allowable turn- 
on pressure range is 2700 to 2950 psig. A relief valve prevents overpressurization. 

Light and compact, each compressor is designed to operate over a wide tem- 
perature range—from 65° to 165° F. Integral cooling fans are standard equipment 
on all units. 





| COMPRESSORS | 
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BASIC MODELS 


PCM3 Delivery—from 7 to 16 SCFM 
Nominal rating—11.2 SCFM @ 15 PSI inlet 
No fall-off with altitude when 
pressurization is available 
Controls and moisture separator available 
Suitable for electric, hydraulic or turbine drive 
Weight 21 Ibs. without motor. 


Delivery—2.4 SCFM 

Complete package including controls, 
moisture separator and 400 cycle motor 
Weight complete 33% Ibs. 


Delivery—2.4 SCFM 

Complete package including controls and 
moisture separator 

Constant speed 3 gpm hydraulic motor 
operates on 2200 to 3000 psig 

When operating under 80° F, full rated 
output is maintained from sea level to 10,000 ft. 
Weight complete 30 Ibs. 


Delivery —2 SCFM 

Complete package including controls, 

moisture separator and 400 cycle motor 
When operating under 80° F, full rated 

output is maintained from sea level to 10,000 f% 
Weight complete 33% Ibs. 


Delivery—2 SCFM 

Controls not included — can be provided 

as a separate package * Hydraulic motor drive 
Inlet can be pressurized * Weight 11 Ibs. 


Delivery—1.8 SCFM 

Complete package including controls 
moisture separator and DC motor. 
Weight complete 37% Ibs. 


Delivery—1.8 SCFM 

Complete package including controls and 
moisture separator 

Constant speed 3 gpm hydraulic motor 
operates on 2200 to 3000 psig 

Weight complete 29% Ibs. 


(available soon) Delivery—1.8 SCFM 
A simplified 3-stage compressor 
with 400 cycle motor. 

Model 7023 Incorporates pressure regulator. 
Other controls available. 


Model 6071-1 


For more complete data on Stratos’ compressors 
write to: Stratos’ Western Branch: 
1800 Rosecrans Ave., Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


Stratos Western Branch also makes: 
ACTUATORS - SOLENOIDS - EJECTORS - CONTROLS - BLOWERS 


STRATOS 


A DIVISION OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE & AIRPLANE CORPORATION 
Main Plant: Bay Shore, L1,N.Y. = © Western Branch: 1800 Rosecrans Ave., Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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Business 
waits for no man... ' 


.. and time-conscious businessmen don't like to wait , 
around an airport after a swift flight. That's why, 
today, alert airline management is promoting The 
Hertz Idea at ticket offices and terminals everywhere. 
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There are Hertz desks in almost every 
major airport. So when your ticket 
sellers ask passengers "May I reserve a 
Hertz car for you at your destination?" 
you can be assured Hertz is there. 

(The Hertz map in Official Airline Guide 
lists each Hertz office on your routes.) 
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So use The Hertz Idea. Attract new 
passengers, satisfy old ones. And 
remember, by getting them to leave their 
cars home next time—fly and have a 
Hertz car waiting at their destination— 
you'll get more repeat business. If they 
do it once, they'll do it again. 
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Long-time Hertz customers know it's 
convenient. They step from a plane, 
check in at the Hertz desk, and in 
moments they're on their way in a new 
Powerglide Chevrolet Bel Air or other 
fine car. And low rates include 

all gasoline, oil and proper insurance. 


Mo ral ° Airline 


passengers being what they 
are, it pays to give them 
the best. And Hertz wins 
their business hands down 
in over 700 cities 
worldwide. Hertz is one 
asset that pays off fast. 
Hertz Rent A Car, 

218 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


HERTZ 


Rent a car 


AMERICAN AVIATION 














(Continued From Page 15) 


Industry News Briefs 


MILITARY-MANUFACTURING 

* Boeing Airplane Co. ordered a 
one-for-one stock dividend (Aug. 6 to 
holders of record July 13) and an- 
nounced a new dividend policy designed 
to permit a greater accumulation of 
capital funds over the next few years. 
Following the split-up, quarterly cash 
dividend will be 25¢ a share plus small 
stock dividends annually. 





* A helicopter flight simulator is to 
be developed for the Army by Melpar 
Inc., Falls Church, Va., under a $1,983,- 
981 contract. The device, to be com- 
pleted in 1958, is to incorporate the cock- 
pit of the Sikorsky H-37A helicopter in 
its design. It is expected to “reduce sub- 
stantially” the cost of training cargo 
helicopter pilots and to aid the advance- 
ment of instrument flying. 


® Ford Motor Co. leased the former 
terminal building at Grand Central Air- 
port, Glendale, Calif., for temporary 
headquarters of its new subsidiary, Aero- 
nutronic Systems, Inc. Activation of 
electronics, nucleonic, computer and con 
trol and aerophysics labs will start im- 
mediately. 


® Air Materiel Command  estab- 
lished a new Directorate for Plans and 
Programming at Wright-Patterson AFB, 
Ohio, headquarters. First director will 
be Maj. Gen. K. E. Tibbetts, present 
\MC comptroller. 


® Aircraft Industries Association re- 
ported that in May seven companies 
shipped 666 one-to-10-place utility and 
executive aircraft, worth $10,524,000. 
Included were 589 planes of four-place 
or more, and 77 one-and-two-place air- 
craft. 


® Aerojet-General Corp. is develop- 
ing a ceramic thrustchamber engine for 
future Aerobee-Hi rockets. Company 
says it has achieved 89°% success in its 
\erobee sounding rocket program. More 
than 150 have been built, and the Aero- 
bee-Hi launched by the Navy June 29 
reached world-record altitude of 163 
miles. Rocket’s payload is 130 lbs., total 


veight 1,500 Ibs. 


® Douglas Aircraft has laid off or 

wngraded 2,500 workers at its Long 

Reach division since Jan. 1, and more 

irloughs or demotions are expected. 

rincipal reason is diminishing activity 
| the B/RB-66 modification line. 


*Ryan Aeronautical Co., San 
liego, Calif., received a $5-million Navy 
contract for production of electronic 

te-ofclimb-and-descent detectors to 
cilitate helicopter hovering at night 
during bad weather. 





* B-47 Production Committee, rep- 
resenting Boeing, Douglas and Lock- 
heed, has been disbanded by USAF. 
B-47 program winds up by year-end, 
with over 1,600 produced to date. Com- 
mittee was formed in 1951 to coordinate 
production of the bombers. 

® Mar-Pak Corp., Painesville, O., 
received a $478,734 USAF contract for 
demilitarization and reclamation of B-36 
bombers declared surplus during fiscal 
1956. Company will process 26 bombers 
now stored at Davis-Monthan AFB, 
Ariz. Each plane will be stripped of 
6,000 items to be saved as spares for the 
B-36 fleet. 

* Kaman Aircraft employes voted 
237 to 209 in a NLRB election against 
being organized by International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, AFL-CIO. 

* Boeing Airplane Co. has revised 
the estimated cost of its three-year ex- 
pansion program at Seattle from $73 
million to $90 million. Building pro- 
gram includes a $21-million develop- 
mental center and a $13-million facility 
at Renton for the commercial jet pro- 
gram. 

* Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp. received $90 million in new com- 
mercial and military orders during sec- 
ond quarter of 1956, bringing total back- 
log to “substantially more” than $200 
million. Included was USAF order for 
42 more C-123 transports, and $12.4 mil- 
lion in firm orders for F-27 turboprop 
transports. 

*Lt. Gen. Elwood R. Quesada, 
USAF (Ret.) was named board chair- 
man and chief executive officer of Topp 
Industries Inc., Los Angeles and State 
College, Pa., electronics research-devel- 
opment and manufacturing company. 
He resigned several months ago as gen- 
eral manager of Lockheed’s Missile Sys- 
tems Division. 

® Marion P. Crews, 55, head of 
Boeing Airplane Co.’s office in Dayton, 
O., died after a sudden illness. He joined 
Boeing in 1942 after several years with 
CAA. 





TRANSPORT 


® First passenger fatality in more 
than three years of Vickers Viscount 
turboprop operation occurred July 9 
when fragments of the No. 4 propeller 
pierced the cabin of a Trans-Canada 
Viscount resulting in one fatality and 
injuring five other passengers. Aircraft 
was cruising at 18,000 ft. when incident 
occurred and emergency landing was 
made 10 minutes later at Windsor, Ont. 


® Braniff Airways has bought Ben- 
dix RDR-1 airborne weather radar 
for installation in its DC-7Cs. 


® Bonanza Air Lines’ new contract 
with Air Line Pilots Association pro- 
vides wage boost of $34 a month for 
captains, $20 for co-pilots, and a retire- 
ment program that would pay the aver- 
age pilot. $4,500 yearly. 


® Wiley Wright heads the new In- 
dustry and Interagency Liaison Staff in 
CAA’s Office of Aviation Safety. He 
formerly headed the General Aviation 
Staff. 


® CAA awarded a $100,000 contract 
to Flight Safety Foundation for a study 
of physical standards and medical ex- 
amination procedures for pilots and 
other civil airmen. Aim is to determine 
if current physical standards and pro- 
cedures are adequate. Study is to be 
completed by Oct. 1, 1957. 


® North Central Airlines announced 
intention to redeem all its 10-year 
6°, convertible debentures eight years 
in advance of due date, July 31, 1964. 
Holders who wish to convert into com- 
mon stock must notify Trust Dept. of 
Northwestern National Bank, Minne- 
apolis, and surrender their debentures 
by July 31, 1956. Conversion rate is one 
share of common for each $3 principal 
amount of debentures. 


® Canadian Pacific Airlines ordered 
four more Douglas DC-6Bs for delivery 
over the next two years. DC-6B fleet will 
eventually total 12. 


Two Caravelle Prototype Jet Transports 


France now has two SNCASE Caravelle twin-jet transport prototypes in flight test. Second 

Caravelle first flew last May. French company is expected to demonstrate the transport in 

U.S. next year. Caravelle is powered by two Rolls-Royce Avons fixed in pods on rear of fuse- 
lage. Air France has 12 on order. 
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The faster-than-thought 
speed of the Lockheed F-104A 
Starfighter has been made 


practicable by the automatic 3 
flight control system designed 3 
and produced by Lear in 
collaboration with Lockheed 2 
engineers. By damping out , 


undesired oscillations in all 
axes more quickly than they can 1 
even register in a pilot’s 

brain, Lear’s 3-axis stability 
augmenter provides an ease 

of control comparable to a 
basic jet trainer. 










Lear Inc. 
Santa Monica, California 





















Pulse of the Industry 
Aircraft Manufacturing Common Stock Index 
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are YOU 


the engineer 
who 


ean fit? 





If yours is the 
penetrating kind of 

mind interested in 
working on tomorrow's 
precision needs of 
aviation today, you'll 

fit right in at Lear. 
Excellent openings 
available in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; 
Elyria, Ohio; 

Santa Monica, Calif. 
Write Don Cook, 

| Lear Inc., Dept. E-7, 
| 3171 So. Bundy Drive, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Aerodynamics 
Aeronautical design 
Aircraft electrical 
systems 
Automatic flight 
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Letters 





Suggestion 


To the Editor: 

The photo of Martin’s XP6M-1 Sea- 
Master flying boat in your June 4 issue 
started me thinking: Would it be prac- 
tical to employ the SeaMaster as a 
lone-range bomber to supplement the 
B-52? The plane was designed for re- 
connaissance and minelaying, but it 
would seem to me that, as a water- 
based bomber, it would be a powerful 
Weapon for the Strategic Air Command. 

[ read some time ago that the 
USAF was interested in the plane. Have 
any USAF contracts been placed for it? 

On the subject of the B-52, I be- 
lieve our need for aerial tankers is even 
greater than the need for these bombers. 
According to my information, only 257 
Boeing jet tankers have been ordered. 


JULY 16, 1956 
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Circle Ne. 8 on Reader Service Card. 


This seems to me a number which 
should at least be doubled. 

Robert F. Dorr 

Cadet Captain, C.A.P. 

2502 Gaither St. 
Washington, D. C. 


(Editor’s Note: Air Force is inter- 
ested in but has let no contracts for the 
XP6M. There are 97 KC-135 jet tankers 
on order, 279 to be ordered during fiscal 
1957 and 1958, and a total of 400 pro- 
grammed.) 


Liked Editorial 
To the Editor: 
Just read your editorial “Let’s be 
Realistic About Local Carriers” (AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION July 2). Please accept my 
congratulations on a clear, concise and 
honest analysis of our problems. 
WILLIAM J. MITCHELL 
VP-Traffic and Sales 
Bonanza Air Lines 

Las Vegas, Nev. 
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systems 


Flight instrumentation 
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Missile controls 
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AIRTRENDS 


Washington, D. C., July 16, 1956 


A FISCAL 1958 BUDGET BATTLE is taking shape at the .Pentagon 





(see page 28). It will rival if not exceed the fiscal 1957 struggle 
just ended. The services’ preliminary estimates call for $48.6 
billion in new obligational authority, almost $14 billion over 
the current fiscal year. Even Defense Secretary Wilson concedes 
a boost will be needed, but he limits it to one or two billion. 
Thus, battle lines are drawn. There'll be some strenuous fight- 
ing within the Pentagon during next five months. 


Complicating the picture is the fact that apportionment of re- 
cently-voted fiscal 1957 funds will be going forward at the 
same time. This includes the extra $800 million voted USAF for 
planes and related items over Wilson’s objections. Wilson hinted 
he'll hold back the money. But final decision won’t be made 
until USAF comes forward with a new program requesting 
the additional funds. 





HERE ARE LATEST AIRCRAFT COSTS revealed by Navy: Douglas 





A4D attack bomber (which Navy calls the “poor man’s air- 
plane”), $385,820. Including spares to keep it in service, price 
comes to $535,495. Chance Vought’s F8U supersonic fighter with 
spares costs $1,043,041; Douglas’ A3D2_ twin-jet bomber, 
$2,715,103. Initial cost of Martin P6M Seamaster jet flying boat 
is figured at $7,938,000 with spares. 


A HOT NEW ISSUE IS TAKING SHAPE in Congress and the Penta- 





gon: should the U.S. build defenses against Soviet long-range 
ballistic missiles? Army is pushing hard for such a program, try- 
ing to get a Pentagon assignment to devise a ballistic missile 
counter weapon. It argues that it’s theoretically possible to inter- 
cept missiles before they reach targets and blast them from 
the sky. 


Big difficulty is getting radar warning of the small, high-speed 
rocket warheads soon enough to program and launch anti-mis- 
siles. Present radar defenses being erected against air-breathing 
bombers and missiles aren’t powerful enough to detect ballistic 
weapons. But some of the computing equipment might be 
used in plotting trajectories and launching interceptor missiles. 


Objection to anti-missile program is cost. Army has estimates, 


but hasn't disclosed them. Price tag would be as much or 


more than multi-billion dollar cost of present continental de- 
fense program. 


NAVY COULD SAVE $8 MILLION a year if it turned some of its 





pilot training activities over to commercial contractors. This was 
conclusion of a study prepared by Heller & Associates, manage- 
ment consultants. Navy, reluctant to follow example of USAF 
and Army, promptly classified the study. 


ELECTRICIANS ARE NOW IN UPPER BRACKET of aircraft in- 








dustry’s factory pay scale. New two-year contract between 
Douglas Aircraft and International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers boosts journeyman pay to $2.66 an hour. This is only 
2¢ under highest classification of production workers. Douglas 


was a test case. Now that it’s settled, Lockheed, North American, 


Hughes and Convair are expected to sign. 


t. 
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Crop destroying pests—gone with the whirlwind. 


the 47-G 


1,800,000 cu. ft. of air per minute! That’s the amazing 
downwash of the Bell 47-G Helicopter. Power to propel this 
versatile rotorcraft flows smoothly through a precision- 
geared transmission produced for Bell by SPECO, the 
Steel Products Engineering Division of Kelsey-Hayes. For 
over 40 years, the manufacture of precision gears and 
gea’ assemblies for aircraft has been a SPECO specialty. 


KELSEY- 













Bell 47-G transmission is one of over 100 parts pro- 
duced by Kelsey-Hayes for the 47-G helicopter. 
Other products for the aviation field include acces- 
sory gear assemblies, actuators, computers, controls, 
bomb hoists, gun turrets, radar tracking and scanning 
assemblies, power recovery units, compressor rotors 
and turbine sections, blades, buckets, vanes. 


AYES 


Kels -y-Hayes Wheel Co., Detroit 32, Mich. - Major Supplier to the Automotive, Aviation and Agricultural Industries 


TEN PLANTS / Detroit and Jackson, Michigan; McKeesport, Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Windsor, Ontario, Canada + Davenport, Iowa 
Frenh & Hecht Farm Implement and Wheel Division) « Springfield, Ohio (SPECO Aviation, Electronics and Machine Tool Division) 
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Flattened under 17-ton radial load, 
twisted by 12-ton side load, 
B.F.Goodrich Tubeless holds its pressure! 


N A RECENT “cornering” test, a oped and proved by B. F. Goodrich. Tubeless for airlines and high presst 
B. F. Goodrich Tubeless nose wheel Patented rim seal ridges prevent loss Tubeless for fast fighters—both 
tire was flatrened under a 34,125 Ib of air around the rim. The patented regular production. Aeronamtica 
radial load and at the same time twisted inner liner retains air much longer than B. F. Goodrich Tire and Equi 
by 25,000 Ibs. side pressure—conditions conventional tubes Company. a Division of TI 
far more severe than actual cornering The ability of B. F. Goodrich Tube- Goodrich Company. Akron, 
on a concrete runway under heavy load. less to match the safest conventional ) 
What happened? Load was so heavy tire in performance has been confirmed 
the tire was compressed almost to the by four years of flight testing on mili- 
rim, side pressure so severe the tire tary and commercial planes. But only 
buckled over. Yet this B. F. Goodrich Tubeless offers unique advantages such 
Tubeless Tire remained unharmed as weight saving and superior air reten- 


held every ounce of inflation pressure. tion. One airline reduced weight as AVIATION PRODUCTS Tires, wheels, br kes 
Ye ance like is is assure much as 120 pounds per plane. De-icers * Inflatable seals * Fuel cells * Avirim 
Performance like this is assured I per } Seated Gather © Peesnnre Geaiinn inners « tivedll 


because of Tubeless Tire features devel- B. F. Goodrich commercial type Plastilock adhesives * Hose and rubber accessories 
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Why Many May Owe Much to a Few 


By ROBERT M. LOEBELSON 


United States’ 
vival in a future war are being shaped 
by the research activities of about a dozen 
companies, each working on a critical 
phase of either a ballistic missile or a 
nuclear-powered airplane. 

By decree of the three military 
services, the Defense Department and 
the National Security Council, those 
two projects now have the highest pri- 
ority on manpower, resources, materials, 
production facilities, money and any- 
thing else required to acquire them in 
the shortest possible time. 
ballistic missile and nuclear 
bomber, which break down into a total 
ot seven different projects, both will be 
attained, top U.S. officials hope, by 1961 
or 1942, 


\ny shaving of this time schedule 


prospects for sur- 


The 


Briefly here is the history of the two 
projects: 

*Atomic Airplane—Just after 
World War II, the USAF let a contract 
to Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp.'s 
NEPA (Nuclear Energy for the Propul- 
sion of Aircraft) Division at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., to study the feasibility of such 
an airplane. 

By 1951, in the words of Lt. Gen. 
Donald L. Putt (DCS-Development), 
“the studies of the NEPA project were 
completed, the feasibility had been rela- 
tively well established, at least it had not 
been proven unfeasible, and at that time 
the character of the program changed.” 

In 1951, General Electric 
awarded a contract to develop a specific 
propulsion system and Convair subse- 
quently was ordered to take a B-36 and 
build a nuclear testbed. Other firms 


was 


for fiscal 1954 “because if everything 
worked out perfectly like the scientists 
hoped it would, it still would have been 
a bum airplane.” 

And even for fiscal 1957, which has 
just begun, USAF R&D officials ex- 
pressed an indicated requirement of 
$112 million before the budget was sub- 
mitted in January. With the imposition 
of a $610 million ceiling on its R&D 
money, the AF programmed $20 million 
for the ANP (Aircraft Nuclear Propul- 
sion) project for 1957, This sum may 
be augmented somewhat as a result of 
the addition of $100 million for R&D 
by the Senate. 


Project Launched in 1945 

* Ballistic Missile—In 1945, the AF 
began a project to study a guided 
missile that could cover surface targets 
at ranges from 1,500 to 5,000 miles. 


oa will improve this country’s bargaining doing atomic plane studies for the AF Three research ballistic missiles (with- 

salt position in world diplomacy, simul- at that time included Lockheed, North out warheads) were successfully fired 

Sales taneously preventing the Russians, if American and Boeing. over short (100-mile) ranges by 1949 

a4 they should acquire either the ballistic Late in 1951, Pratt & Whitney was at Holloman AFB. , 

. F missil or the nuclear bomber sooner, brought into the picture with a different In 1947, however, there was a gen- 
‘rom blackmailing either the U.S. or type of propulsion system. From that eral review of all missile projects and the 
ts Allies. time on, the four major companies on ballistic missile project was tapered back 

lronically (and possibly tragically), the nuclear-powered aircraft have been for lack of funds. During fiscal 1950, 





the two top priority programs have been 
ubjecied to several ups and downs 
luring the past decade. High-ranking 
Air Force officials are convinced that 


GE and P&W on the engines and Con- 
vair and Lockheed on the airframes. 
In the spring of 1953, however, 
Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson 
testified that he had reduced funds for 


the AF had no money at all for ballistic 
missile work, but Convair carried on 
studies with its own money. 

In 1951 the program was reinstated 
and Convair’s ICBM activities have been 


Dy kes had there been fewer “downs” during 
| - that period, both programs would be the atomic-powered bomber from the continuous since that time. “Of course,” 


e< sores 





a reality by now. 
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AF’s research and development money 


General Putt points out, “one can ques- 
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tion how fast we could have progressed 
toward an actual missile because the 
warhead situation was considerably in 
doubt at, that time.” 

Early in 1954, Trevor Gardner, then 
Assistant AF Secretary for R&D, called 
on the AF’s scientific advisors (includ- 
ing such top scientists as Dr. John von 
Neumann and Dr. Clark Millikin) to 
study the warhead situation. In effect, 
the von Neumann group concluded that 
hydrogen warheads made the ICBM 
entirely feasible. 

*On May 14, 1954, the AF de- 
cided the ICBM should have the highest 
priority within that service and in Oc- 
tober 1955 the National Security Council 
gave the ballistic missile program an 
overriding national priority. At this 
point, Martin joined the ICBM pro: 
gram with the Titan and plans for a 
Denver production facility. 

In 1954, meanwhile, another high- 
ranking advisory group headed by Dr. 
James Killian, recommended to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower that it would be easier, 
and chances of success would be greater, 
if a 1,500-nautical-mile IRBM were to be 
developed as a companion to the ICBM. 
The Killian Committee made a par- 
ticular point of the need for both a land- 
based and a ship-based IRBM. 

The Army, by this time, had fired 
nearly 500 ballistic missiles of various 
types, including the V-2 Corporal and 
Redstone, and was pushing for rights to 
get into the IRBM field, as were the 
Navy and USAF. 

On Nov. 8, 1955, Wilson agreed to 
the development of IRBMs, giving the 
AF the Thor while the Army and Navy 
were told to split development of 
IRBM-2, the Jupiter. The Army is re- 
sponsible for the missile system and the 
land-based application as an alternate 
to the Thor while the Navy will evolve 
the ancillary equipment and adaptations 
needed to launch the Jupiter from a 
ship. 

Three Special Organizations 

To handle the ballistic missile work, 
each of the services has created a special 
organization: 

® Army has set up the Army Ballis- 
tic Missile Agency at Redstone Arsenal, 
Ala., under Maj. Gen. J. B. Medaris, 
to direct the Jupiter. 

® Navy has created a new operating 
unit called the Fleet Ballistic Missiles 
Office in Washington under Rear Adm. 
W. F. Raborn to take care of the ship- 
launcher Jupiter. 

® USAF has had in existence since 
1954 the ARDC Western Development 
Division in Los Angeles under Maj. 
Gen. Bernard A. Schriever. He directs 
the three AF ballistic missiles—the 
Convair Atlas ICBM-l, Martin Titan 
ICBM-2 and the Douglas Thor IRBM-1. 

The Air Force has turned to a rela- 
tively new company, Los Angeles’ Ramo- 
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GEN. SCHRIEVER 








ADM. RABORN 


Wooldridge Corp., for technical direc- 
tion and weapons system management 
(systems engineering) on its three 
ballistic missiles. 

But while R-W is a new firm to 
the guided missile field (or any other 
business, for that matter, because it 
was formed when Drs. Simon Ramo and 
Dean E. Wooldridge quit Hughes 
Aircraft Co. in the fall of 1953), the 








men heading it are not. Ramo and 
Wooldridge were the main individuals 
responsible for the Hughes GAR-1 air. 
to-air missile. 

R-W, the Air Force is quick to ex. 
plain, is not the weapons system con. 
tractor on the AF’s ballistic missile pro- 
gram. 

That the role is held by Schriever’s 
Western Development Division, which 
makes the final decision on whether a 
company is qualified to participate in 
the program or whether its research is 
not meeting expectations after studying 
R-W’s recommendations. 

But the AF’s contract with R-W 
calls for the company to make its en 
gineers and scientists available to work 
with the individual contractors if that 
is desirable or necessary. As a result, 
R-W technicians work closely with all 
the major contractors in the ballistic 
missile program in addition to main- 
taining thorough liaison with the 
Army’s ballistic activities at Redstone 
Arsenal to prevent unwanted duplica- 
tion. 

Everything is not completely har- 
monious in the management of the AF’s 
ballistic missile program, however. 
There have apparently been numerous 
disagreements over the monitoring of 
the program between R-W and the three 
aircraft companies building the missile 
airframes. 

But it is equally evident that when 
it has come down to a showdown, the 
Air Force, in the person of Schriever, 
has backed R-W recommendations. 

(All personnel assigned to West- 
ern Development Division are based at 
R-W’s headquarters building at 5730 
Arbor Vitae Street in Los Angeles and 
are called through the R-W telephone 
system ). 

Competition 

Dr. Ramo pointed up the frequent 
differences of opinion on how the pro 
gram should be run when he told 
American Aviation, “We have several 
competitors in the manage- 
ment field.” 

When he was asked to amplily 
his statement, he came back with, 
“Well, you’ve heard of Atlas, Titan and 
Thor and the people who make them.’ 

Working with R-W and WDD a 
Los Angeles is an offshoot of the AF's 
Air Materiel Command known as the 
Ballistic Missile Office and headed by 
Brig. Gen. Benjamin I. Funk. 

When WDD was first se! up, 
ARDC wanted to handle its own pro 
curement and writing of contracts of 
the ballistic missile program. AMC, 
however, vetoed this proposal and i 
the fall of 1954 created at the R-W 
headquarters a Special Aircraft Project 
Office, which was renamed the BMO 
when Funk was assigned to R-W 4 
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Is Ramo-Wooldridge planning to 
compete with the aircraft industry 
for guided missile business in the 
future? 

R-W’s present contract with the 
USAF to monitor the ballistic mis- 
sile program and provide technical 
assistance to the ARDC Western De- 
velopment Division on the various 
ICBM and IRBM contracts speci- 
fically eliminates it from making any 
part of a ballistic missile. 

But R-W is in all probability 
working on both an anti-missile mis- 
sile and various other “birds” which 
might be ordered into production. 

*In an interview with Ameri- 
can Aviation, Dr. Simon Ramo, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the organi- 
zation, said he could not comment on 
whether R-W is working on an anti- 
missile missile. He added, however, 
“Naturally, in helping to create the 
ballistic missile, we have to consider 
countermeasures the enemy might 
use to knock it down.” 

Dr. Ramo declared it is really too 
early to know whether his firm will 
be a future competitor for missile 
business. “But we are in missile elec- 
tronics. And, as we discovered in the 
Falcon, housing the electronics in an 
airframe is not too much of a prob- 
lem.” 

He told American AVIATION 
that the company’s Guided Missile 
Research Division is only one of 





Ramo-Wooldridge: A Giant in Missile Field 


seven or eight divisions. “We will 
definitely,” he said, “be competing in 
electronics and with the manufactur- 
ers of automatic machines.” Dr. 
Ramo added, “To a degree, we might 
also be competitive with colleges and 
other types of non-profit institutions 
in the operations research field.” 

* Dr. Ramo pointed out that 
his firm’s present activities for the 
USAF are basically in the “public 
service” category because profits on 
research studies are not very high. 

“One of these days,” he said, 
“Ramo-Wooldridge will want to 
make some money and the only way 
to do that is through production.” 
He cited the firm’s electronics plant 
in Denver, which is due to be com- 
pleted in mid-1957, and other con- 
struction on a 4l-acre site south of 
Los Angeles International Airport. 
“We'll do electronics pilot-line pro- 
duction here in L. A. and full-scale 
output at Denver.” 

Dr. Ramo said financing to ex- 
pand R-W is not expected to be a 
problem. “We have $25 million be- 
hind us now and we’ve been assured 
we can get more from Thompson 
Products (which owns 49° of R-W). 
And if we need still more, we can 
resort to private financing, including 
the sale of stock.” 

R-W, he said, now has about 
1,900 employes and expects to hit the 
2,500 mark by the end of the year. 








AMC Commander Gen. Edward W. 


Rawlings’ representative. 


Hardware Being Tested 

* Hardware for the AF’s ballistic 
missile program is now being tested, 
but AF officials say it is too early to tell 
whether there will be one or two 
sources on such major components as 
the airframe, engine, guidance system 
and nose cone. However, one official 
described the ballistic program as being 
“on 2 much tighter development sched- 
ule than the aircraft companies ex- 


perienced during the war.” 

|. any case, there will not be much 
of ar acceleration required to convert 
from oroduction of evaluation quantities 


of ballistic missiles to output for the 
SAC inventory because a large number 
of tet Titans, Atlases and Thors will 
have to be fired before the AF is con- 
vince! that it has something approach- 
ing the ultimate weapon. 


Few would be too surprised if the 


frst prototype of either an IRBM or 
ICBM or both were to be fired some- 
time during 1957. 
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The nation is now pretty well com- 
mitted to carrying its nuclear bomber 
and ballistic missile projects to a point 
where the Strategic Air Command will 
have them as weapons in quantity. 

With several billions already spent 
and the Russians challenging for the 
lead in both fields, the Defense Depart- 
ment is hoping that the investments pay 
off soon. 

If they do, America’s ability to 
deter aggression will have improved. If 
they do not, who knows? OO 


Institute of Navigation 
Honors Capt. Weems 


SANTA MONICA, CALIF.—More 
than 300 persons registered for the 12th 
annual meeting of the Institute of Navi- 
gation at the Hotel Miramar here, the 
biggest turnout since the scientific so- 
ciety’s organization. 

Growing Air Force interest in navi- 
gation and the activities of the society 
was manifested by the large number of 
Air Force officers attending. Two new 
Institute sections were chartered at the 


meeting, one at Castle Air Force Base, 
Calif., where the eight-jet Boeing B-52 
first became operational, and the other 
at James Connally Air Force Base, Tex. 

Presentation of the Col. Thomas L. 
Thurlow Navigation Award, established 
by Sherman M. Fairchild, an honorary 
vice president of the Institute, featured 
the annual banquet. The award went 
to Capt. P. V. H. Weems, USN (Ret.) 
of Annapolis, Md., for his outstanding 
contribution to the science of navigation 
for the year 1955. 

Widely known for the so-called 
“Weems Plotter,” Weems developed and 
tested a goniograph, an instrument com- 
bining the functions of a sextant and 
three-arm protractor, and as a result of 
his research a refined sextant with new 
optics is being produced. 

During 1955, Weems spent several 
months with E, A. Link investigating 
the route of Columbus in the new world 
and search for the wreck of the flagship 
Santa Maria. 

Weems was the Institute’s’ opening 
speaker, devoting his talk to a compari- 
son of navigation methods. 

Giles Healey, Pacific Palisades, 
Calif., was elected president at the an- 
nual election, succeeding Rear Adm. 
George J. Dufek, USN (Ret.). George 
J. Hider was reelected executive secre- 
tary and Keith F, Smith was reelected 
secretary. 

Capt. I. E. Rittenburg, Washington, 
was reelected eastern region vice presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Dot Lemon, Los Angeles, 
western region vice president. 


Aerojet to Appoint 
JATO Distributors 


Aerojet-General Corp. of Azusa, 
Calif. is expected to shortly announce 
the appointment of four nationwide 
distributors for its JATO (jet-assisted 
take-off) system, aimed at making the 
device available to operators of multi- 
engine business aircraft. 

Two or three JATO bottle installa- 
tions in the fuselage of such aircraft as 
the DC-3 and Lodestar class can provide 
sufficient extra horsepower, it is re- 
ported, to provide for such emergency 
contingencies as may be encountered in 
take-off at gross weight in hot damp 
weather. They also provide extra power 
when needed in event of a short-ap- 
proach. 

The initial investment is expected 
to be about $1,200 for the bottles and 
installation. Bottles, according to CAA 
regulation, must be fired after a 12- 
month period, which calls for a mini- 
mum replacement expense of a one- 
year period. 

Reliable sources report that Aero- 
jet also is considering development of a 
JATO system for single-engine aircraft, 
but no details are available at this time. 
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By HENRY T. SIMMONS 

WITH PRESIDENT EISEN- 
HOWER'S signature hardly dry on the 
Defense Department's $34.7-billion ap- 
propriation for Fiscal 1957, the military 
services and their civilian chiefs already 
are maneuvering for position in the up- 
coming Fiscal 1958 funds drive. 

While final details of the Adminis- 
tration’s next budget request remain to 
be hammered out in months of tough 
bargaining sessions between the serv- 
ices and Defense Secretary Charles 
Wilson’s budget aides, this much is 
clear: 

® The services will press the forth 
coming money campaign at least as 
vigorously as the one just closed. 

® There is every likelihood that the 
Administration will ask Congress for 
substantially more money in fiscal 1958 
than the amount voted for the current 
fiscal year, particularly for the develop- 
ment and production of advanced new 
aircraft, missiles and related items. 

Both Air Force Secretary Donald 
Quarles and Gen. Nathan Twining, 
Chief of Staff, have made it clear that 
the USAF will need considerably larger 
amounts of new obligational authority 
in fiscal 1958 simply to maintain its 
present programs on schedule. 

The additional money is needed to 
cover programmed increases in procure 
ment of the B-52 bomber, the KC-135 
tanker and the newer members of the 
“century” series of fighters like the 
F-104. 

* Heavy increases will be needed to 
support development and testing of 
the intercontinental ballistic missiles. 
More money will be necessary for in 
stallation of the SAGE system of con- 
tinental defense, construction of air- 
bases and the maintenance and opera- 
tion of increasingly complex equipment. 

This is by no means the extent of 
the Air Force’s needs for more funds. 
Gen. Twining has recommended a boost 
from 11 to 17 wings of B-52 bombers 
by 1960, or a total fleet of about 850 
of the aircraft including spares. No de- 
cision has been made on the request, 
but if it gets an okay from the Defense 
Department it would push up USAF 
appropriation requirements in a number 
of major accounts—aircraft and related 
procurement, personnel, base construc- 
tion, and maintenance and operation. 

The Air Force would also like a 
new pay raise to induce its experienced 
technicians and officers to remain in 
service. This, if granted, would jack up 
its personnel outlays still further, al- 
though some decrease eventually might 
be expected in the staggering training 





For Airpower: A Bigger Slice in 1958 





Unexpended Military Funds 
May Total $11 Billion 
The military services will wind 

up fiscal 1957 next June 30 with a 

carryover of unobligated spending 

authority in the neighborhood of $11 
billion, provided present procurement 
programs are followed. 

The carryover was originally 
estimated at $9.8 billion, but this did 
not take into account the last-minute 
action of Congress in adding $800 
million to the Air Force appropria- 
tion for aircraft procurement. The 
carryover figure could drop sharply, 
however, if Defense Secretary Charles 
Wilson agrees to some of the step- 
ped-up procurement programs urged 
by the services. 











bill the airmen must pay each year. 

® To start the increased Air Force 
programs rolling, Gen. Twining has 
submitted preliminary appropriation es- 
timates totaling $23.6 billion for Fiscal 
1958, or $7 billion more than Congress 
appropriated the Air Force for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

The Air Force isn’t alone in want- 
ing more money. At last month’s Quan- 
tico, Va., conference of defense leaders, 
Gen. Maxwell Taylor, Army Chief of 
Staff, bluntly declared: “It appears in- 
evitable that if present force levels are 
to be maintained and at the same time 
modernized with the equipment tech- 
nology can provide, then the defense 
budget must be materially increased.” 
The only alternatives to this, he added, 
are either a delay in modernization or a 
reduction in force strength. 


Together, the three services have 
submitted preliminary requests for q 
whopping $48.6 billion in new obliga- 
tional authority for Fiscal 1958, or al. 
most $14 billion more than the amount 
appropriated for the present year. In 
revealing this figure to the Symington 
airpower subcommittee, Defense Secre. 
tary Wilson described it as a “summa- 
tion of all the services’ hopes and fears,” 
He conceded that new appropriations 
and spending in fiscal 1958 will climb 
“a billion or two” over 1957, but made 
it plain that he will strongly resist any 
increase of the magnitude proposed by 
the services. 


Manpower Cut in Offing? 

In fact, at the Quantico conference, 
Wilson indicated that a new military 
manpower cut may be in the offing, 
He said this was one of a number of 
alternatives he is considering to keep 
the Department 
“money limitations.” His remark spelled 
bad news for the Army, which is strug- 
gling to maintain 19 divisions within its 
present manpower ceiling, and to the 
Air Force, which would like its 975,000- 
man ceiling increased. 

® Thus all indications point to a 
hard-fought money campaign within the 
Pentagon between now and the middle 
of December when the Administration’s 
Fiscal 1958 budget goes to the printer. 
Many imponderable factors will shape 
the final request. At this writing, for 
example, it is too early to appraise the 
effects on the budget of the conclusions 
drawn by Gen. Twining from his recent 
trip to Russia, 

Furthermore, there is always the 
possibility that a Republican Admini 
stration will not be returned to Wash- 


Defense within _ its 


Two New Soviet Planes at Air Show 


+ 





Here are two of the new types of military aircraft Russia showed off during its recent avie 

tion show. Left is one of the two advanced versions of the Flashlight light bomber/fighter. 

Right is a new twin-turboprop assault transport resembling Fairchild C-123. Pictures were 
made by CBS News. 
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How Aviation Fared 

In 1957 Fiscal Picture 
Here is how fared in 
the fiscal 1957 appropriation: 
Aircraft and Related Procurement 
Fiscal 1957 Fiscal 1956 


aviation 


USAF $6,848,500,000 $6,306,000,000 
Navy $1,.732,900,000 $905,602,000 
Research and Development 
USAF  $710,000,000 $570,000,000 
Navy $492,000.000  $431,933,000 
Army $410,000,008 $333,000,000 











ington next January. This would mean 
that the incoming Democratic Admini- 
stration would probably undertake an 
extensive revision of the budget worked 
as Wilson himself 


out by Wilson, just 


revised the last Truman defense budget 


»>o« 


when he took office. 


Se 





KB-50 to Get Auxiliary Jet Power 








Air Force KB-50 aerial tankers like the one shown here refueling a trio of F-100 Super Sabres 
soon will be fitted with a pair of J47 jet pods each to augment the four Pratt & Whitney 
R4360 engines. The jet-augmented Boeing tankers will be used by Tactical Air Command. 


SYMINGTON SUBCOMMITTEE DILEMMA: 


Who's Right, Who's Wrong on Airpower? 


By FRANCIS J. KEENAN 


\ fundamental change of direc- 
tion has been negotiated by the Senate 
Airpower Subcommittee. 

In deciding to prolong its study 
of U.S.-USSR air strength, the Sym- 
ington group has shifted its emphasis 
from an objective evaluation of the air- 
capabilities of the U.S. and 
the Soviet Union to what may be 
termed a punitive investigation. 

Its purpose is two-fold: 

® To isolate what Chairman Stuart 


tom kK 


Symington sees as “direct conflicts” in 
Defense Secretary 
Wilson and certain top mili 
tary officers in order to determine 
whose testimony has been “misleading.” 
* And, as a corollary, to maintain 
Congressional pressure on Wilson and 
the Pentagon to use this year the $900 
in extra AF funds appropriated 
Senate and House. 
1¢ change was announced by 


the tesumony ol 
Charles 


nillic 
W th 


Symington at the conclusion of an in 
tensive three-day subcommittee grilling 
t Secretary Wilson. Marked by a series 
‘bitter exchanges between Wilson and 
Senators Symington and Jackson, the 
session closed with a prepared state- 
ment by the chairman: 

The “differences” between Wil- 
on’s testimony and that of some of 
ils military chiefs were so significant 
to require further subcommittee 
Nearines. If the military officers have 
aggerated their requirements in order 
0 obtain advantage for their service, 


ymington 


teprel 


warned, it is “completely 
nsible.” 
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But it is “equally reprehensible,” 


he told Wilson, if the Defense Secre 
tary has “shaved” his defense require- 
ments for political or fiscal purposes. 

Wilson, obviously shaken by the 
unexpected blast, tried to protest. He 
had “tried,” he said, “as best I could 
to clarify each point as it came up.” 
What Symington interpreted as “con- 
flicts,” Wilson described as “differences 
of opinion” which he insisted were 
bound to develop when the views of 
some 100 witnesses were brought to 
gether. 

Symington had specified three of 
the areas due for subcommittee re-ex- 
amination, areas in which the “dif 
ferences” especially bothered him: 

® Effect of Administration fiscal 
policies on research and development 
expenditures; 

® Question whether the USSR is 
outproducing the U.S. in modern jet 
aircraft; and 

® Number of jet bombers 
tankers needed for national security. 

Symington’s outburst, though it 
caught Wilson unprepared, was under- 
standable. For weeks the subcommittee 
had heard endless testimony from top 
officers in the three military services. 

Almost to a man, they had testi- 
fed—(a) that we had underestimated 
Soviet scientific and production capa- 
bilities; (b) that we could not safely 
permit the Russians to achieve quanti- 
tative as well as qualitative superiority 
in airpower, especially in fields like 
long-range ballistic missiles, interconti- 
nental bombers, and research and de- 


and 


velopment; and (c) that necessary pro- 
grams had been cancelled or delayed 
seriously as a result of restrictive budget 
“guidelines.” 

The three service civilian heads had 
been somewhat less outspoken. Loyally, 
they each defended their budget as 
“austere but adequate.” But they con- 
ceded they could use more money, 
that their fiscal 1958 budget requests 
would have to be at least “moderately” 


higher than in 1957, and that the 
Soviet Union has made significant 


progress in their ability to wage air- 
atomic warfare. 

Then came Wilson—a supremely 
confident, doggedly independent wit- 
ness. He insisted, despite repeated chal- 
lenges to his accuracy, that the follow- 
ing was true: 

® The Soviet Union was probably 


afraid of us than we were of 


more 
them. 
® U.S. air-atomic power is fan- 


tastic, still growing, and will remain 
adequate for effective deterrent pur- 
poses. 

® Although economy considerations 
have been a factor in setting defense 
budgets, primary concern has been to 
assure effective military security; hence, 
no arbitrary budget limits had been set 
by the Defense Dept., because he, Wil- 
son, has never considered it his job to 
balance the budget. 

® The Soviet Union is neither quan- 
titatively nor qualitatively ahead of the 
U.S. in medern jet aircraft. 

® The B-52 and tanker programs 
are proceeding on schedule and “most 
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Now even the ice- and snow-covered Arctic regions present no 
landing problems to aircraft whose design includes the Panto- 
base landing system. A product of Stroukoff research and 
development, Pantobase will permit landings and take-offs from 
snow, ice, sand, water and unimproved terrain, thereby extend- 
ing the operational capabilities of the aircraft and reducing the 
need for conventional airports in many remote and previously 
inaccessible parts of the earth’s surface. 


et | Ty . . . 
Pantobase—When designed into an air- 
craft the Pantobase system enables the 
plane to land and take off from many types 





of surface without changes or additional 
landing equipment. 


BLC- Boundary layer control as developed 
by Stroukoff increases the effective lift 
and delays stalling of the wing, thereby 
reducing required speeds and distances 
for take-offs and landings. 


<P 


Achievement is a tradition at Stroukoff. A leader in the develop- 
ment and design of cargo and transport aircraft, Stroukoff offers 
challenging opportunities to creative engineers. 
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effectively,” while the B-52 is a bomber 
superior to its Soviet counterpari, the 
Bison, in speed, combat radius, and 
combat ceiling. 

Moreover, Wilson made it abun. 
dantly clear, he had no such 1958 budget 
increase in mind as the cumulative 
$14.5 billion suggested by Army, Navy 
and AF chiefs, which would push de- 
fense spending up to $48.6 billion. 
This, he told the subcommittee, was “3 
summation of all the services’ hopes 
and fears” and explained why there 
were civilian heads of armed services, 

Most irritating to the subcom- 
mittee, however, was Wilson’s position 
on the $800 million just voted by 
Congress for stepping up the B-52 and 
related procurement programs. While 
he wouldn’t impound the money, Wil- 
son insisted it wasn’t needed now. It 
would go “into the bank,” he said, to 
be used along with other funds when 
it was needed, 


To frustrated Democrats Syming- 
ton, Jackson and Ervin—among those 
most responsible for pushing the AF 
increase—Wilson explained he didn’t 
interpret Congressional action as order- 
ing an immediate increase in B-52 pro- 
duction. Rather, he said, it represented 
a Congressional desire to see that the 
program was not held back for lack of 
funds. 

*And the program wouldn't be 
stymied, he replied to repeated ques- 
tions from the outraged senators. It 
was being reviewed now by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and the whole airpower 
situation would be re-studied this fall. 

Wilson’s assurances did not, of 
course, satisfy the subcommittee. At is 
sue were fundamentally conflicting 
strategic views. For Symington, it ap- 
peared, the Administration had an 
obligation to spend whatever was neces- 
sary to obtain unquestioned military 
supremacy, in quantitative as well as 
qualitative terms. 

Wilson, on the other hand, found 
deterrent power in the ability of the 
U.S. to wreak unacceptable damage 
to the USSR. And this, he stressed, 
was not necessarily related to superior 
numbers of planes and weapons. He 
insisted, too, that the U.S. must avoid 
frightening potential enemies into ag- 
gression, and must restrain itself from 
being forced into an all-out arms tact. 

© Just below this strategic level, 
however, the subcommittee was faced 
with a set of rival interpretations o 
Soviet capabilities. The same U.S. 
telligence estimates of Russian lanes, 
performance characteristics, production 
facilities, and research progress wert 
available to all concerned. The dif 
ferences appeared to center on the mar 
gins which the U.S. could safely allow 
in countering these estimates. eos 
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“FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE” 


“Six boxes and a handbook.” 

Those were the materials that have proved out one 
of the big engineering achievements of our time. It 
concerns a whole new concept of customer service 
dev:-loped to provide optimum efficiency in the delivery 
and performance of weapon systems. 


ie TM-61 Martin Matador shown here at an over- 


=) 


sea: Air Force base arrived there in six packing cases, 


anc 


was stockpiled in a storage depot. 
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When the test-drill whistle blew, a team of Air Force 
technicians assembled and checked out the missile, com- 
plete with mobile guidance system, and ready for firing, 
in less than six hours. 

Martin engineering service today covers every aspect 
of the customer’s requirements for effective operation 
and maintenance of the product. This includes packag- 
ing, delivery, customer training, field service and con- 


tractor maintenance. 
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Convair rocket sled to test effect of rain corrosion on aircraft and missiles is shown during 1,560 mph run at Edwards AFB. 


Rocketing Through ‘Rainstorm’ at 1,560 mph 


Convair’s new rocket-powered sled 
designed for supersonic speeds through 
a simulated rainstorm has attained 1,560 
mph on the 10,000 high-speed track at 
Air Research and Development Com- 
mand’s Flight Test Center at Edwards |_ 5 ROCKET PUSHER 
AFB. ae 

Purpose of new sled is to determine 2 
effect of rainstorms on exposed parts of 
aircraft and missiles at supersonic speeds. 
Speeds upward of Mach 2 are to be 
part of regular schedule of research. 

A pusher sled with five rockets ac- 
celerates test unit to 620 mph during 
first 950 ft. of track. Seven rockets then 
push test unit into Mach 2 area. 

Track is lined with sprinkler noz- 
zles on 6-ft. stands for distance of 1,200 
ft. to simulate rainfall. Standard water 
brake stops recoverable sled without 
damaging parts under test. Sled has 
built-in water scoop below frame to 0 
brake unit by momentum transfer. 

Convair sled, result of joint efforts marr 
of company’s thermodynamics lab and a -sagonoors 
ARDC’s Experimental Track Branch, 
weighs only 800 lbs., compared to as Pictorial graf shows rocket firing sequence, speed, rate of acceleration and deceleration. 
much as five tons for other rocket sleds. 
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Test unit with seven rockets is shown below. 






At right rainstorm is simulated by use of 
water sprinklers along track. 
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Newest Navy supersonic fighter is the 

slim, trim Chance Vought F8U-1 

Crusader. In keeping with the F8U-1’s 
advanced design is its use of Aeroquip 

601 Lightweight Engine Hose for oil, utility 
and power control systems; and 617 
Lightweight Air Frame Hose 

for suction lines. 


\eroqui p 


\eroquip Corporation, Jackson, Michigan ¢ Aero-Coupling Corporation, Burbank, California (A subsidiary of Aeroquip Corporation) 
IN CANADA AEROQUIP (CANADA) LTD TORONTO 15. ONTARIO 
Local Representatives in Principal Cities in U.S.A. and Abroad. Aeroquip Products are fully Protected by Patents in U.S.A. and Abroad 












REPUTATION IS BUILT 
ON PERFORMANCE 


For more than a quarter of a century, leading 
airlines throughout the world have been using Air 
Associates seat belts. Foolproof, simple to 
fasten and comfortable, these belts have proven 
themselves— beyond doubt—for performance 
and long service. 


The latest refinement in seat belts is Air 
Associates Model M-7500, custom-made of full- 
bodied, nylon-rayon. Woven for maximum 
grippage, it provides improved behavior 
characteristics as well as longer life and increased 
attractiveness. Webbing is available in six 
standard colors: dark blue, dark green, beige, 
gray, tan and black. (Specials on request.) New 
satin-chrome buckle is designed with disc cut-out 
for airline insignia. M-7500 meets CAA 
specification TSO-C22B. 









Write for Air Associates Seat Belt Catalog 22 
for complete information on the M-7500. 
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By LOIS C. PHILMUS 


The Federal organizational struc 
ture for developing and operating U.S. 
aviation facilities has come up for an- 
other look in Congress, this time in a 
non-partisan, fact-finding atmosphere of 
a House Government Operations sub 
committee, under the chairmanship of 
Robert H. Mollohan (D-W. Va.). 

Ostensibly to hear opinion on leg- 
islation proposed by Rep. George Meader 
(R-Mich.) to establish a Hoover-type 
commission for the study charged to 
special Presidential Assistant Edward P. 
Curtis, the have turned into 
an educational forum for Congress. 


sessions 


* The sessions were keynoted by 
William Barclay Harding and N. E. 
Halaby, chairman and vice chairman 
respectively of the Bureau of Budget 
study group which led to Curtis’ ap- 
pointment. 

“If Curtis falls on his face,” Halaby 
bluntly stated, “it will be a national 
tragedy—not just a Republican or Dem 


How to Improve U.S. Air Facilities 


ocratic tragedy.” He urged Congress to 
“work with” Curtis and “be patient and 
understanding.” 

“We have almost a national emer- 
gency on hand,” he declared, “so the 
solution can no longer be gained by in 
terdepartmental fighting. The problem 
now is an inefficient airway system, in- 
efficiently managed and _ controlled, 
locked in a straight jacket.” 

He said the Harding committee had 
rejected the commission idea because 
“Curtis can move faster with less po- 
litical jockeying.” Congress’ role should 
be to “ventilate, spotlight and give Cur- 
tis support” at this time, Halaby said. 
Then, when Curtis comes up with an 
objective set of requirements, there will 
be a basis for talking about organiza- 
tion with the Administration “propos- 
ing” and Congress “disposing.” 

This is what witnesses felt is wrong 
with various agencies now: 

*Air Coordinating Committee. 
“Most of the departmental cluttering 
has appeared under ACC procedures,” 


Harding charged. “The process has 
burst at the seams” with ACC having 
ne authority to implement its recom- 
mendations. Clarence N. Sayen, presi- 
dent of the Air Line Pilots Association 
went as far as calling for its complete 
elimination to be replaced by an all- 
powerful CAA with a “strong Admini- 
strator.” 

Aircraft Owners & Pilots Associa- 
tion, represented by vice president Max 
Karant, labeled it “one of the most seri- 
ous handicaps to aviation” but called 
for a reorganization to give industry a 
stronger voice, to offset what he called 
“military domination.” 

The one lone voice so far raised in 
favor of the intergovernment body be- 
longed to Gen. Milton Arnold, vice 
president of Air Transport Association, 
who found it to be an “effective ‘town 
meeting’ of government and non-gov- 
ernment users of the airspace.” He pre- 
dicted that if it were eliminated today 
“something very similar would have to 
be created.” 
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CAA Timetable For Short Range Navigation Systems 
(Facilities Commissioned at End of Calendar Year) 
Total 
Capital Cost Prior Cost 6/56 
1958 1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 Totals Cost To Jun., 56 Thru 12/65 
To 12/65 (Thousands) (Thousands) 
(Thousands) 
VOR/DME 454 554 674 744 820 882 982 1087 1087 125,195 
DME at ILS 22 32 92 141 166 198 198 198 6,347 
VOR Less DME 76 51 
TOTAL DME 476 586 716 836 961 1048 1170 1285 1285 
131,542 
+-2,000* 
133,542 70,382 63,142 
CRASH PROGRAM 
TACAN (CIVIL) 
URN-3A 82 192 342 542 842 842 842 842 842 126,300 
CIVIL TACAN 80 206 328 443 443 70,880 
TOTALS 82 192 342 542 922 1048 1170 1285 1285 197,180 
+7,000** 
204,180 200,000 
MIL. TACAN 233 28,309*** 
TOTAL 1518 232,489*** 
ORDERLY PROGRAM 
CIVIL TACAN 80 206 470 770 770 123,200 
+-7,000** 
130,200 130,200 
MIL. TACAN 300 36,450*** 
TOTAL 1070 166,650*** 
° $2,000,000 required to modify DME’s in congested areas for increased capacity : = 
** $6,000,000 required for Flight Inspection and technician training. $1,000,000 required for development and evaluation. 
*** Based on military estimate of $121,500 per unit, installed. No information or amounts expended prior to 6/56. 
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*Air Navigation Development 
Board. While supporting ACC, Arnold 
said ANDB is “dead.” We need merely 
to have the formal funeral.” Its demise 
“lies in a basic deficiency of its organ- 
ization” because “unless we have agree- 
ment between the two voting members 
—Commerce and Defense—we have no 
decision, and thus relatively little prog- 
ress” 

He proposed that either ANDB be 
strengthened by a third member to serve 
as chairman or else its “complete dis- 
bandment.” The latter is favored by 
ATA, on the assumption that the agen- 
cy’s functions would be transferred to 
Curtis’ office with permanent powers 
granted rather than the present tempor 
ary ones. 

* Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Harding refuted charges that CAA was 
wholly responsible for the present state 
of the facilities. “It has been largely a 
matter of appropriations in research and 
development, as well as installation,” he 





noted, with the “lion’s share going to 
Defense and crumbs to CAA.” 

On the separation of CAA from 
Commerce, Charles Parker of the Na- 
tional Aviation Trades Association, de- 
clared that it was “the first step toward 
attaining a possible eventual Cabinet 
position for civil aviation. We believe 
that CAA has been handicapped in the 
past by failure of the military establish- 
ment to properly work with them or 
with industry.” 

“The feasibility of independent as 
well as Cabinet status might be one of 
the valuable determinations that a Com- 
mission study could accomplish,” he 
noted, but urged that any such action 
be delayed until the findings of Curtis’ 
study are revealed. 

* Sayen, on the other hand, asserted 
the separation and strengthening of 
CAA “in one action” could accomplish 
what the various studies have attempted 
to do. “I am skeptical,” he declared, 
“that the Curtis study will say where 
and how we are going in civil aviation.” 





Arnold took exception to Sayen’s 
proposal, on the grounds that neither 
CAA nor Commerce would ever be 
delegated to have jurisdiction over the 
joint Defense planning. While the C\A 
“properly has the legal responsibility” 
for control and operation of the air 
trafic control system, he has found 
considerable weakness with regard to 
forward thinking and planning, as well 
as implementation. 

Arnold cited as an example the 
Technical Development Center which 
“is geared by funds and facilities to the 
requirements of aviation in 1938, at 
best.” He proposed that it “either be 
eliminated or else should contribute ma- 
terially to the development program by 
having proper facilities and adequate re- 
search, funds, direction and planning.” 

Mid-hearing, the boxscore showed 
general agreement on ACC’s inadequa- 
cies and the need for a strong central 
authority to direct both military and 
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Navy to Evaluate Temco Model 51 Jet Trainer 





Temco Aircraft Corp. won its first 
production contract for an aircraft of its 
own design with the receipt of a Navy 
contract last month for an “evaluation 
quantity” of Model 51 two-place pri- 
mary jet trainers. 

Award of the contract marked the 
successful end of a long fight for the 
Dallas concern, which has tried re- 
peatedly in the past several years to 
market an aircraft of its own. In 1955, 
the company’s Plebe primary trainer 
lost out to the Mentor trainer of Beech 
Aircraft Corp. in a Navy competition. 
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Temco declined to disclose the 
value of its contract or the number 
of aircraft to be manufactured. It said 
production of the trainer, designated 
TT-1 by the Navy, will start im 
mediately and that the first aircraft will 
be delivered in July, 1957. There will 
be an “appreciable” increase in the 
number of employes at the Temco plant 
to handle the new program. 

The Navy accepted the jet trainer 
for further evaluation after conducting 
a competitive evaluation and test of the 
Model 51 at the Naval Air Test Center, 





was the 
10W 


Patuxent, Md. Also tested 
Beech Model 73 Jet Mentor, 
undergoing evaluation by an Air Force 
team at Wichita, Kans. 

The TT-1 features many of the 
characteristics of standard jet fighters, 
such as ejection seats, liquid oxygen 
equipment, speed brake and controls 
and instrumentation similar to those 
of combat aircraft. Its maximum speed 
is close to 300 knots and it can land 
at 62 knots. It is powered by a Conti 
nental YJ69 jet engine of 920 pounds 
thrust. O94 
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TYPE 21 ADF WEIGHS ONLY 19.7 POUNDS 


Component Units Weights: Receiver, 6.8 Ibs.; Loop, 

4.3 \bs.; Loop Housing, 0.5 Ibs.; Control Unit, 

1.6 Ibs.; Indicator, 1.3 Ibs.; Power Unit, 5.2 Ibs. 
CAA Type Certificated 


Omni/ILS Receivers 





ARC’s new ADF weighs less than 20 Ibs! 


Fly light and navigate . . . better than ever before! 

ARC’s miniaturized Automatic Direction Finder is making 
aviation news. It offers reliability proved in two years of 
testing. The entire system weighs less than 20 pounds. Now you 
can have a DUAL installation where required—at a weight 
saving of 80 pounds or more. 

The ADF still is the world’s Number One navigational aid, 
usable on an estimated 60,000 radio stations. Now you can 
have ADF featuring ARC standards of performance and re- 
liability. This system incorporates hermetic sealing of critical 
components such as the entire loop assembly. It also has 
other mechanical features designed and tested for dependability 
under today’s higher speeds and more exacting operational 
and environmental conditions. 

The Type 21 ADF covers all frequencies from 190 ke to 
1750 ke. It requires less power—only 2.8 amps at 27.5 volts dc 
input. Extremely low drag of the loop is an outstanding 
feature. Housing extends only 2 inches from the skin of the 
aircraft. 

Now make room for more payload and other equipment. 
Fly with ARC-reliability, less weight, less space, less drag. 
Ask your dealer for complete details. 


Course Directors * UHF and VHF Receivers and Transmitters 


LF Receivers and Loop Direction Finders * 10-Channel Isolation Amplifiers *« 8-Watt 
Audio Amplifiers * Interphone Amplifiers * Omnirange Signal Generators and Standard 
Course Checkers * 900-2100 Mc Signal Generators 


Dependable Airborne Electronic Equipment Since 1928 





Aircraft Radic Corporation soonton, NEW JERSEY 
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How Closed-Circuit TV Helps Cut Costs 


Republic, Douglas and Lockheed use television techniques in flight testing, 






tooling operations and plant inspection. 


By JOSEPH S. MURPHY 


The aircraft manufacturing industry 
is turning to closed-circuit television in 
tooling operations, plant inspection and 
flight testing to speed production. 

* Republic Aviation Corp. has de- 
veloped a television technique for setting 
up jig fixtures in preparation for pro- 
duction of its F-105 supersonic fighter 
bombers. 

* At Douglas Aircraft Co.’s Santa 
Monica division, closed<ircuit TV is 
being used by engineers to control the 
quality of machined parts at locations 
nearly a mile away from their desks. 

* One of the more novel applica- 
tions, that at Lockheed Aircraft Corp., 
is built around a pint-sized TV camera 
developed by Lockheed engineers for 
flight-test work. The camera is so small 
(it measures 1% x 2 x 5 inches) de- 
signers say it can be faired into the 
ultra-thin wing of the supercenic F-104A 
Starfighter without unduly affecting air- 
flow er aircraft stability. 

At Republic, the “intra-mural” TV 
Oop- 
the 


use 


hook-up is the latest addition to the 
tical tooling system pioneered by 
company in 1950 and now in wide 
in industry. This is an electronic “line of 
building 


sight” technique used in 


production jigs and fixtures. 


Shop liaison engineer “shows” parts to staff 


circuit TV hook-up. 





The TV installation eliminates the 
voice communication feature of Re- 
public’s previous procedure in which 
one man sighting through a telescope 
had to call out directions to a second 
man aligning a contour plate. Shouted 
instructions often were difficult to hear 
at distances of 15 or more feet because 
of normal shop noise. 

Now just one man is needed for the 
aligning job as the technician who posi- 
tions the contour plate has a direct view 
of what he is trying to align through 
the TV monitor. 

* With the new system, says Re- 
public’s chief manufacturing engineer 
Adolph Kastelowitz, even compara- 
tively inexperienced personnel can rapidly 
build accurate assembly fixtures. 

In effect, the TV camera takes the 
place of the telescope operator. It gives 
the jig technician an enlarged view of 
the cross-hair pattern it “sees” through 
the telescope on a large TV screen. 

And the closed-circuit hook-up, de- 
veloped in conjuction with Telechrome, 
Inc. of Amityville, N. Y., does the job 
with no loss in accuracy. At 50 feet it 
has a tolerance of better than plus or 
minus 0.002 in. At 100 feet, it is better 
than 0.005 in. 

* At Douglas, the TV installation 
bridges the 4,000-ft. gap between engi- 
neering offices and shops and gives struc- 


design and structures specialists via closed- 































tures and design engineers a look at 
questionable machined parts without 
leaving their desks. 


Long-Range Consultation 


Now, when a liaison engineer 
faces a critical decision on parts’ accep- 
tance, he can consult with staff engi- 
neers while “showing” them the part 
enlarged on a 21-inch TV screen. Before 
the system was installed, this same opera- 
tion called for repeated trips by engi- 
neers to the production departments, in 
all an 8,000-ft round-trip. 

The new installation has been so 
successful in its first month of operation, 
according to production liaison engineer 
C. J. Hertel, Douglas is now consider- 
ing similar hook-ups between its main 
Santa Monica plant and_ sub-locations. 

® The camera and control monitor 
it now uses are both built by Radio 
Corp. of America, Type ITV-6, with a 
three-lens Bell & Howell turret for the 
camera. The camera is mounted on an 
adjustable fixture above a table on which 
the part is placed. 

This fixture permits both vertical 
and horizontal movement of the camera 
so that the part may be scanned without 
being moved. 

At Lockheed, use of its new 1%- 
pound vidicon TV camera in an airborne 
closed-circuit hookup will give informa- 
tion that would require several flights 
if the aircraft were fitted solely with con- 
ventional motion picture equipment, 
engineers say. 

The reason: there is no need to de 
velop film, study it on the ground and 
schedule additional flights to gather fol- 
low-up information. 

Because of its small size, Lockheed 
can install the camera inside the landing- 
gear housing of an aircraft under test 
and relay a continuous picture to a 27- 
inch screen in the cabin. Observers are 
able to watch the gear being raised 
and lowered and to study gear doors 
for smooth operation in turbulent air, 
climbs or dives. 

® In one particular ground applica- 
tion to the F-104, the tiny camera solved 
a Lockheed inspection problem. This in- 
volved the engine inlet air ducts which 
curve back into a central collection sec 
tion or plenum chamber and are a likely 
trap for rocks and other objects drawn 
in by the engines. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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GIANNINI 





The Interceptor champion 
has a midget manager 


The development of Century Series Aircraft 
has greatly intensified the need for Giannini 
precision instruments and systems to sim- 
plify the increasing complexities of high 
speed, high altitude flight. An outstanding 
example is the Giannini functional Mach 
computer for the elevon trim-servo system 
which enables the Convair F-102A all- 
weather interceptor to maintain subsonic 
trim characteristics at supersonic speeds. 


The trim-servo system, a highly accurate 
Mach number and altitude sensing-comput- 
ing system which reacts to speed changes as 
small as 0.0005 Mach, is one version of the 
servoed bridge network computing systems 
previously designed and developed by 
Giannini avionic engineers. The basic design 








Giannini Trim-servo System 
specified for Convair F-102A... 
wide range...high altitude...sensitive 


has such capability and flexibility that a 
prototype computing system was produced 
for Convair in less than three weeks. Delivery 
of the first production model was made in 
less than two weeks from date of purchase 
order. 

This rapid design and development is one 
more instance of Giannini’s superior per- 
formance in the engineering and production 
of quality airborne equipment. 
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TV camera replaces human eye in aligning jig fixtures at Republic, gives contour plate 
operator a close-up view of cross-hair pattern. 


These ducts are too small for a 
mechanic to crawl through and their 
curvature hides too much of the cham- 
ber to make exterior inspection possible. 

Lockheed solved this inspection 
problem by mounting the camera on a 
toy-sized dolly with a floodlight and 
wheeling it through the duct. By ob- 
serving a TV monitor screen, the in- 
spector could make a complete check 
of the chamber for foreign objects. 

* Lockheed is currently using the 
camera in flight testing of its C-130 
Air Force turboprop transport. Next 
in line is its Electra turboprop com- 
mercial transport. 


On the C-130, in addition to flight 
applications, the camera is being em 
ployed in wing static tests and in hydro- 
static testing of the fuselage. 

For the wing tests, the camera was 
mounted internally to permit engineers 
to study the reaction of inner wing 
structures, internal stiffeners, etc. as 
simulated flight loads were applied. 

In hydrostatic testing, the TV 
camera is enclosed in a waterproof case 
inside the submerged fuselage. This 
enables engineers to observe the com- 
plete test on a TV monitor as the camera 
searches the fuselage interior for evi- 
dence of fatigue failure. oO? 





Torq - Set: New Aircraft Fastener 


American Screw Co., 118-year old 
Willimantic, Conn., producer of screws 
and bolts, has taken the wraps off a 
new fastener company officials feel may 
revolutionize the aircraft hardware in- 
dustry. 

It’s called Torg-Set, a name fash- 
ioned for high installation torque loads 
made possible by a new screw-head re- 
cess design. Primarily designed for air- 
craft use, Torq-Set is seeing first service 
on the North American F-100D and is 
also used on three NAA F-107s, first of 
which is due to fly this month. About 
3,000 of the new fasteners are employed 
on each wing of the F-100D. 

With a full year’s experience on 
these installations under its belt, Amer- 
ican Screw Co. is now launching its 
bid for Torq-Set adoption on all new 
high-speed aircraft designs. In the 12 
months since production began, the 


company has turned out 3,000,000 of 
40 





American Screw Torq-Set 





the new fasteners and has perfected 
techniques for production in a variety 
of stainless steels, inconel, nickel alloy 
and titanium. 

® Basically, Torq-Set looks like a 
Phillips head screw with “bent wings” 
on the recess. Actually, the recess design 
goes far beyond this change in outward 
appearance to permit higher torque in- 
stallations. 

Big feature here is an arrangement 
whereby the wings of the recess have 
parallel sidewalks to eleminate any “cam- 
out” tendency during installation or re- 
moval. The driving walls of the wing, 
situated on the centerline of the screw 
head, provide the high driving torque 
through surface contact between the in- 
stallation tool and the recess, 

To simplify removal, tool bearing 
area in Torq-Set is about double that 
of the driving wall used for installation. 
And for both installation and removal, 
the new recess makes possible extremely 
high driving forces without burring or 
distorting the head, ASC officials say. 

This, they feel, will make Torq-Set 
a likely candidate for use on newer, 
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high-speed aircraft, particular in wing 
areas where mutilated screw heads 
could become a factor in disturbing 
laminar airflow. 


As an example of high torque loads 
possible with Torg-Set, American Screw 
officials cite these figures. For a %-inch 
screw, Torg-Set permits installation 
loads up to 150 in. lbs. compared to only 
50 in. lbs. for a standard %4-inch Phillips 
head screw. 


For a ;,-inch size, these loads for 
Torg-Set jump to 400 in. lbs., n 
than triple the 125 in. lb. torque pos 
sible with a Phillips head. At 14-inch 
diameter, the new screw will take 1,500 
in. lbs., whereas the Phillips screw 
handles only 150 in. Ib. torque load 


= 
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® Company plan now is to handle 
the Torq-Set program similar to one it 
followed when it perfected production 
of the Phillips head design more than 
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AERONAUTICAL DIVISION, MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 





This Hermetic Integrating Gyro 

is the heart of Honeywell’s self-contained, 
non-radiating, inertial navigation 

and guidance systems. Relying solely 

on inertial sensing devices, these 

systems can, unaided, direct missiles 

and aircraft to target or destination. 

This represents another milestone in 
flight guidance, made possible by 


Honeywell’s advanced gyro design. 
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Narco DME gives pilot precise distance 
from VOR/DME or ILS/DME stations in 
nautical or statute miles on one of two 
scales selected by “‘range"’ knob—0O-20 
. . = . miles; 0-200 miles. Permits quick, ac- 
The CAA Distance Measuring system is in full operation aie cans Ga cae 
on virtually every major Federal Airway, speed, expedited straight-in ap- 
providing pilots with information they have always wanted, never proaches, positive position indicati 


: ° ° : at all times. Completely detailed bro- 
had —distance from a radio fix, as well as direction. p treefieieeo Toy 





Hundreds of airline and executive aircraft 

use this navigation system daily—expediting IFR Approaches, 
taking the guesswork out of position reports. ‘ 

The majority of these aircraft are equipped with Nhrco DME. 


A 
Narco Distance Measuring Equipment 
meets CAA specifications for airline use, is completely proven, Vi TCO 
accurate, reliable. It is in full production. 










VOR/DME is ready TODAY for TOMORROW’ era of jet transport, ty 
which will require the precise type of navigation app PRODUCT 


provided only with Distance Measuring. It is ready, too, 
for TODAY ’s business and airline aircraft. 
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20 years ago. Only big difference will 
be in the limited number of firms it 
will license to build Torq-Set fasteners 
compared with the large number now 
producing the Phillips type. 

To get this program underway, 
American Screw is in various stages of 
negotiation with three other firms for 
licensee production, One of _ these, 
Standard Pressed Steel Co. of Jenkin- 
town, Pa., has already signed up. Deals 
with two others, Camcar Screw and 
Mfg. Co. of Rockford, Ill., and Con- 
tinental Screw Co. of New Bedford, 
Mass., are still pending. 

With production plans shaping up 
at three sources for its production, Torq- 





Set is also being groomed for adoption 
as a National Aircraft Standard hard- 
ware item, First step in this direction 
was taken recently when it was sub 
mitted by North American’s Preston 
Spaulding to Aircraft Industries Assn.’s 
National Aircraft Standards Committee 
for approval. 

Torg-Set development is the result 
of a 24% to 3 year development pro- 
gram at ASC, president E. E. Clark 
told American Aviation. Spearheading 
the project was Herman G. Muench- 
inger, director of research at ASC and 
Torq-Set inventor. Co-inventor was J. 
A. Smith, Muenchinger’s technical as- 


neue 


sistant. 


AF Personnel Learn About Ejection Seats 





Max Stark, field service manager for Weber Aircraft Corp., acts as Instructor for training 
class in the maintenance of ejection seats. 


Weber Aircraft Corp. has com- 
pleted the first training school for Air 
Force personnel in the operation, main- 
tenance, overhaul and repair of its up 
ward ejection flight crew seats. 

Five civilians and five enlisted men 
took the 132-hour basic course con- 
ducted at Weber’s factory in Burbank, 
Calif., by Max Stark, the company’s 
field service manager. These men will 
direct other Air Force personnel at the 
various bases in maintenance of the seat 


systems. 

One of the larger manufacturers of 
aircraft seats, Weber produces a wide 
ranve of military crew seats, including 
the upward ejection seats used in the 
B52, B-47, F-101, F-102 and T-37. 
They are classified as ballistics units 
ind thus are service-inspected and over- 
hauled in compliance with ballistics 
schedules for the various aircraft. 

Ejection seats are complex items 
and their letter-perfect operation is an 
absolute must. To insure that they stay 
periect, after hours of flying time, 
after routine maintenance, or after ma- 
jor repair, the Air Force and Weber 
worked out the training program at 
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the factory. Weber, incidentally, has 
never had a failure in the ejection of 
one of its seats. 

The training course included com- 
plete tear-down and re-assembly of all 
types of seats and encompassed a study 
of both manufacturing and _ testing 
processes of seats and components. 


Court Upholds Boeing's 
Right to Fire Worker 


Boeing Airplane Company’s right 
to fire an engineer accused of “acting 
against the essential interests of his em- 
ployer” has been upheld by the Ninth 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The employe, Charles Robert Pear- 
son, was said to have been discharged in 
January, 1953, but later was reinstated 
as a new worker. He listed himself as 
director of a manpower-availability serv- 
ice, an employment agency seeking to 
place willing Boeing engineers with 
other firms. 

A NLRB trial examiner had ruled 
that Boeing did not violate the Taft- 
Hartley Labor Act in firing the en- 


gineer. NLRB reversed the examiner, 
and the court reversed NLRB. It was 
within Boeing’s prerogative to discharge 
Pearson “for disloyalty in thus acting 
against the essential interests of his em- 
ployer and refusing to abstain when 
given the opportunity,” the court said. 


Contracts 





Recent contract awards are listed below. 
Unless otherwise noted, contracts are with 
USAF: 

Boeing-Wichita, $41,009,575, modifica- 
tion and IRAN and spare parts provisioning 
B-47s; $1,055,320, for parts and modification 


of aircraft. 

Boeing-Seattle, $2,390,741, parts and 
modification of aircraft; $1,500,000, imple- 
mentation of KC-135 program. 

Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, $1,768,441, 
Phase III flight tests on three XT-37 jet 
trainers. 

Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, $4,303,041, 
build and test four MA-3 ground handling 
units for RB-66 aircraft. 

Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J., 
$4,382,716 for AN-FRC-39 radio sets; RCA, 
Los Angeles, $1,186,397, radio receiver sets. 

Hoffman Laboratories, Los Angeles, $3,- 
106,043, latitude and longitude computers, 
amplifiers and indicators. 

Motorola Inc., Chicago, $1,200,000, com- 
parators and receiver-transmitters. 

Bendix Radio div., Bendix Aviation 
Corp., Towson, Md., $3,074,704, modification 
kits for ground radar equipment. 

Chandler-Evans div., Pratt & Whitney, 
W. Hartford, Conn., $2,247,238, modification 
of fuel controllers. 


AiResearch Mfg. Co., Phoenix, Ariz., 
$4,276,259, gas turbine compressors. 
Sperry Gyroscope Co., Sperry-Rand 


Corp., Great Neck, L.I., $1,202,486, aircraft 
spare parts. 

Douglas Aircraft Co., Long Beach, Calif., 
$22,685,705, conversion of aircraft to RB-66B 
configuration. 

General Dynamics Corp., San Diego, 
$3,300,000, facilities for F-102 production. 

General Electric Co., Evendale, O., $1,- 
444,000, purchase and installation of ma- 
chinery and equipment, and West Lynn, 
Mass., $1,817,592, turbosuperchargers. 

Acme Aluminum Alloys, Dayton, O., 
$1,021,278, runway barriers. 

Bell Aircraft Corp., Ft. Worth, Tex., $2.5 
million Navy contract for 24 HTL-6 and 14 
HUL-1 helicopters. 

Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kans., 
$7.5 million, jettisonable fuel tanks for 
B-47; $4 million, additional quantity of 
Navy T-34B primary trainers. 

Continental Aviation and Engineering 
Corp., Detroit, $3,599,559, product improve- 


ment. 
AC Spark Plug div., General Motors 
Corp., Flint, Mich., $2,834,869, gun-bomb- 


rocket sights. 


Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
$2,254,671, turret modification kits, 


Webster-Chicago Corp., Chicago, $1,- 
490,071, antennae, amplifiers, relays and 
mountings. 


Raytheon Mfg. Co., Waltham, Mass., 
2,583,620, electronic modification kits. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., 
$3,610,935, research and development on 
solid propellant rocket systems. 

Roscoe Engineering Corp. and Charles 
Rose, Washington, D.C., $11,429,000, catapult 
and arresting gear development facilities, 
Lakehurst NAS, N. J. 

Western Electric Co., Winston-Salem, 
N. C., $1,277,491, modification kits for llA 
bombing systems. 

Flight Refueling Inc., Baltimore, Md., 
$1,702,878, automatic hose reel assemblies. 

Sperry Gyroscope Co., received two USAF 
contracts for electronic piston engine ana- 
lyzers, including ground portable units for 
AMC and airborne systems for MATS. 
Amounts not disclosed. 

Hayes Aircraft Corp., Birmingham, Ala., 
$3,948,561, covering all airplane and helicop- 
ter field maintenance for Army Aviation 
Center, Ft. Rucker, Ala. 

Temco Aircraft Corp. received USAF 
prime contract valued at several million 
dollars to produce additional pylon assem- 
blies for North American F-100s. 
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What Lies Ahead in DME-Tacan Hassle 


By HENRY P. STEIER 

Despite rumors of an early demise 
of the present distance measuring 
system, the airlines think otherwise. 

At a recent meeting in Boston, 
members of Aeronautical Radio, Inc.’s 
subcommittee of the Airlines Elec- 
tronics Engineering Committee on 
DME approved ARINC’s specification 
for DME equipment. The approval 
was confirmed immediately by the 
ARINC board of directors. 

This go-ahead sign was backed up 
by reports that showed many member 
airlines are installing wiring and mak- 
ing space provisions for DME in jet, 
turboprop and piston aircraft on order. 

At this time, two possibilities seem 
to exist for the the fate of DME in the 
issue becoming known as the “Tacan- 
troversy.” 

These possibilities were revealed in 
part when the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee, in session to take action on the 
common system navigation aid issue, 
instructed its Air Traffic Control and 
Navigation Panel to begin “develop- 
ment of a plan” for instrumentation of 
the Federal Airways. Two reports were 
requested for completion by Aug. 20, 
1956. 

® First request called for a report 
“supplement the present 
VOR azimuth system and _ provide 
clear channel (Tacan compatible) 
distance measuring equipment and the 
necessary airborne counterparts thereof.” 


on nav-aids to 


* Second request was for a “factual 
report” on the “possibilities of an alter- 
nate rho-theta system which would 


combine the best features of equip- 

ments now in being plus any neces- 

sary modifications thereof.” 
Interpretation of the two ap- 


proaches is thought to mean: 

* Conversion of DME 
low power Tacan distance 
with VOR retained. 

® DME retained with VOR, and 
only the Tacan azimuth function to 
be used since the military may not need 
the Tacan distance function in the de 
fense environment. 

If the military concedes that 
Tacan’s distance measuring function 
is needed only in special environments, 
such as at sea or special land locations, 
the “best features” aspect of ACC’s 
request seems to be met by retention of 
DME. 

The military need for a_super- 
accurate azimuth system would be satis- 
fed through Tacan azimuth facilities, 
and the already installed DME facilities 
and proved airborne equipment could 


stations to 
facilities, 
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Chart of the radio frequency spectrum involved in the “Tacan-troversy.” If the military 
gives up the distance measuring function of Tacan in the common system environment, DME 
could be moved from the present location at the ends of the band to the center. Then 
Tacan's 126 clear channels would be restored for azimuth use. Dotted lines show two locations 


and frequency coverages of DME that would 
to expand it to 


be used by civil aircraft. In this way 
the civil needs in the common system 
would be ready by the time jet aircraft 
arrive in 1959, 

A contingent coexistence possi- 
bility, with “best feature” appeal, exists. 
If DME is retained and Tacan azimuth 
only is retained by the military for the 
defense environment, it would be 
possible to shift the frequency spectrum 
position of DME to the portion of the 
Tacan band that would be abandoned 
when the Tacan distance function is 
removed. 

As now designed Tacan uses the 
ends of the 960 to 1215 megacycle band 
for its azimuth function. The center 
region of the band from about 1024 
to 1151 is used for air-to-ground dis- 
tance interrogation. The ground-to-air 





permit it to retain 100 channel capability or 
160-170 channels. 


reply and azimuth is carried on the ends 
of the band from 962 to 1024 mega 
cycles and 1151 to 1213 megacycles. 

Also in the band near the center 
are the interrogation and reply fre- 
quencies for the radar beacon trans- 
ponder. These are located at 1030 and 
1090 megacycles respectively. The Joint 
Communications Electronics Commit- 
tee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has 
assigned guard bands of 8'4 megacy-les 
to both radar beacon transponder 
frequencies. 

® Coexistence of and 
between DME and beacon operations, 
in the same band would reduce the 
126 channel capability of Tacan in the 
band to less than 75 clear channels. 
The National Bureau of Standards has 
determined that 100 Tacan channels 
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Packaged landing gear 


for Lockheed’s 


















for installation in the airframe. This includes 


tires, wheels, brakes, steering system, wiring, 
plumbing, gear-mounted valves and switches. 


It is fitting, too, that the Electra, America’s 

first turbo-prop airliner, utilizes the latest 
advance in landing gear design and manufacture — 
Uniwelding of high heat treat steels—a 
combination pioneered and offered exclusively by 
MENASCO, specialists in aircraft landing gear. 


First in development, quality, delivery and service 






menasco manufacturing company 
805 South San Fernando Boulevard, Burbank, California 


SPECIALISTS IN AIRCRAFT LANDING GEAR 
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new  Gondi” 


expanded range 
OMNI-MAG 


Relative Magnetic 
Heading Indication 


Deviation Indication Selection 


MN-97H OMNI-MAG 


...combines 3 sources of VOR/ILS flight 
information on a single dial 


Three vital VOR /ILS instruments in one. . . 
that’s the Bendix* Omni-Mag Indicator. It 
performs all the functions of a Relative Mag- 
netic Heading Indicator, a Flight Path Devia- 
tion Indicator, and an Omni-Bearing Selector 
...and combines the information from each 
on a single, easy-to-read dial. 


With this 3-in-1 “pictorial” feature, the 
Bendix Omni-Mag has found wide acceptance 


in the aviation industry. Twenty-nine air- 
lines, more than 200 executive aircraft and 
hundreds of military aircraft are equipped 
with the Omni-Mag. Now, with the addition of 
an Expanded Range facility, the new MN-97H 
Omni-Mag takes its place as the lowest cost, 
most versatile, reliable and easiest to use 
VOR/ILS instrumentation system available. 








...smooths out ILS approaches...eliminates 
need for bracketing 
The Bendix py Range Omni-Mag 


shows the pilot well in advance that he is ap- 
—— an ILS localizer beam. As a result, 

e can make a direct “‘close’”’ on the beam, 
without the usual need for bracketing. By 
making possible more positive, quicker ILS 
approaches with considerably less maneuver- 
ing, the MN-97H promotes flight safety and 
helps reduce pilot fatigue. 


For full details and specifications about this 


Circle No. 18 on Reader Service Card. 


new Bendix navigation instrument, write 
Bendix Radio, Aviation Electronic Products, 
Baltimore 4, Maryland. *neg. Us. Pat. of. 


Condy” "Radio 


Bendix Radio Division * Bendix Aviation Corporation ¢ Baltimore 4, Md, 


West Coast Sales: 10500 Magnolia Bivd., North Hollywood, California 
Export Sales & Service: 
Bendix International Division, 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
Conadion Distributor: Aviation Electric, 200 Laurentian Bivd., Montreal, Que. 
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are needed for coverage of the U.S. 

If the DME band were moved to 
the 1040-1065 megacycle region for 
air-to-ground and to the 1125-1150 meg- 
acycle region for ground-to-air functions 
the present 100 channel capability of 
DME would be retained. 

Another alternative would be to 
move the DME into space vacated by 
the Tacan distance function but to 
widen the band to cover the 1110 to 
1150 megacycle and the 1040 to 1080 
regions. 

® Moving DME in the first way 
would take away some Tacan azimuth 
planned 126 channels. In this day of 
critical spectrum space shortages, the 
space would undoubtedly be valued by 
the military for rhotheta and special 
uses, such as the data link. 

The alternate wider band DME 
would take away some Tacan azimuth 
channels since it would run close to 
those bands. About 60 Tacan azimuth 
channels would remain for the military’s 
special environment. However, the wid- 
ened DME channel would give that 
service 160-170 channels, instead of the 
present 100. Such expansion is believed 
by many airlines to be ultimately needed. 

Airlines electronics experts have 
told American Aviation the changes 
needed to convert present DME equip- 
ment for the frequency change could 
be easily and quickly effected without 
high cost. 

DME Conversion 

Military commitments for Tacan 
undoubtedly call for an all-out-Tacan 
implementation request if it can be ar- 
ranged, to the satisfaction of Congress 
and civil users. 

An increasing number of reports 
have been received about the military 
and manufacturers working on “quick 
and cheap” conversions of DME ground 
and airborne equipment to handle Tacan 
compatible signals. 

A report about Rome Air De- 
velopment Center work early this year 
said the military there have already 
studied the cost and timing to convert 
a standard DME station for Tacan dis- 
tance only capability. 

Reporting at the ARINC meeting, 
Sven H. Dodington, Federal Telecom- 
munication Labs, told the assembly that 
Federal has a military contract to pro- 
duce a 4% ATR distance measuring black- 
box to receive either Tacan distance or 
converted DME (Tacan compatible) 
signals. 

Dodington further reported that a 
converted DME station was operating at 
this time in Belleville, N.J. Cost of the 
conversion he said, was $500 “for labor 
and materials.” Time for the work, he 
added, was one week. Converting a 
station to meet CAA standards would 
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fall into an entirely different higher 
cost bracket according to engineers with 
nav-aid station experience. 

Meanwhile, in another area of com- 
mon system uncertainty, the airlines are 
confidently going ahead with plans to 
meet jet age needs. 

Despite the “manner of use” ques- 
tions concerning the co-existent use of 
radar beacon interrogators by military 
and civil operators, both airlines and 
manufacturers are going ahead with in- 
stallation plans and designs based upon 
the approved ARINC specification for 
the equipment. 

Airlines operating into the areas to 
be served by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration’s test beacon interrogators 
are well along with their plans to have 
beacon equipment aboard when the 
evaluation trials begin in July 1957. 

The service environment test areas 
for the interrogators has now been ex- 
tended to include nine stations. Among 
these will be the control towers at La 
Guardia, Idlewild, Newark, Washing- 
ton and O’Hare airports and terminal 
long range radars at Idlewild, Wash- 
ington and Norfolk, Va. centers. First 
installation will be at Idlewild. 

Airlines operating into the areas 
to be served by the CAA radars re- 
ported equipment purchases and wiring 
plans for new aircraft to be: 

Eastern—33 planes equipped in 
1957. 

Northwest—14 planes in 1957. 

Pan-American—7 planes in 
1957. 

United—6 


wiring in jet aircraft. 


New Antenna for Boeing 


Oct. 


planes in 1957 and 





American—wiring in jets and turbo- 
prop aircraft. 

Delta—wiring in 10 DC-7Cs for 
June 1957. 

The number of manufacturers pre- 
paring beacon equipment for civil use 
has increased to five, with one with- 
holding further work until the manner 
of use questions are settled. 

Wilcox Electric Co. has announced 
that its transponder is ready for pro- 
duction. Bendix Radio, division Bendix 
Aviation Corp. has transponders op- 
erating in their company aircraft but 
will wait for full fleet implementation 
by the airlines before producing in 
quantity. 

Stewart-Warner Corp. has a proto- 
type design available and plans to have 
sample units available within a few 
weeks. Collins Radio Co. will have a 
beacon next year. Federal Telecommu- 
nication Labs. has dropped further work 
pending the CAA tests. 

A newcomer to the transponder 
field, Radio Corporation of America, 
told AmerIcAN AVIATION it is about 
ready to announce a transponder. Ac- 
cording to an RCA spokesman it is the 
result of a “joint engineering venture” 
between RCA and the Packard-Bell Co. 
A prototype model is expected to be 
ready this month. ooo 


RCA to Offer Two 
New Airborne Units 


Radio Corporation of America is 
moving further into the civil airborne 
electronics manufacturing field. 


Two new equipments, a_ radar 


707 





"Probe" antenna, shown mounted on Boeing 707 vertical tail fin, was developed by Boeing 

Airplane Co. for long-range high-frequency communications. Antenna is said to provide 

vertical polarization, which aids operation in HF band. At the lower frequencies in the band, 
according to Boeing, entire plane acts like an antenna. 
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marker 


to be 


transponder and a 
receiver are expected 
announced soon. 


beacon 
beacon 


The marker beacon receiver is said 
to be the first all-transistorized naviga- 
tion aid device, and the radar beacon 
will be built to airline approved 


specifications. 


The radar beacon was reported to 
have been designed jointly by RCA 
and the Packard-Bell Co., and a proto- 
type will be available this month. 
RCA’s AVQ-10 airborne weather map- 
ping radar was the first to be accepted 
for large airline fleet implementation 
when United Airlines, Inc. bought the 
equipment last year. eos 





Sylvania's18,000-mi.Electronic Network 


Called “Uniservo” units, these magnetic tape handlers receive information from Sylvania Elec- 

tric Products, Inc.'s new 18,000 mile data communications system recently put into operation. 

From here information is sent to a “Univac" data processing system and then printed for 
quick transmission to management. 


At last the long heralded concept 
of a company completely tied together 
by electronics has been accomplished. 

Last month Sylvania Electric 
Products Inc. inaugurated its use of 
the 18,000-mile private communication 
and data processing network it has 
just completed. 

The system uses a leased Western 
Union network to tie together 71 Syl- 
vania stations linking business _facili- 
ties in 61 cities and 20 states. Focal 
point of the system is a 50,000 square 
foot data processing center located at 
Camillus, N.Y. 

Information on the status of sales, 
billing, volume, etc. is fed from 45 
plants, 19 laboratories, 27 sales offices, 
17 warehouses, 10 divisional head- 
quarters and executive offices to a 
“Univac” computer and data process- 
ing equipment in the center at 
Camillus. 

The system uses three switching 
centers located at Williamsport, Pa., 
Salem, Mass., and Camillus. Informa- 
tion from the stations is routed through 
these, and all stations can communicate 
with the others through the switching 
center, or supply information to the 
center directly. 

Information is punched on paper 
tapes and transmitted to the switching 
center where it is repunched and again 
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transmitted to the center, where it 1s 
then transferred to metal magnetic 
tape. 

At the formal opening of the 
system, Don G. Mitchell, chairman 
and president of Sylvania, said inten- 
sive competition in industry has caused 
shrinking of intervals between decisive 
events, and that management must 
have base quick decisions on these 
events. This, he added, requires com- 
plete and significant information avail- 
ability at the most rapid rate possible. 


Electronics Problem: 
Lack of Confidence 


Part of the problem in the cur- 
rent concern over electronics reliability 
is lack of confidence in the equipment, 
according to Lawrence A. Hyland, vp 
and general manager, Hughes Aircraft 
Co. 

Hyland spoke to the 
Electronics - Television Manufacturers 
Association Military Products Division 
in Los Angeles recently on the job to 
be done in military electronics. He 
pointed out that Air Com- 
manders, “most of whom have been 
brought up with mechanical training, 
do not have confidence in electronics 
equipment which they largely do not 
understand.” 


Radio- 


Force 


While admitting the seriousness « 
the personnel and complexity problems, 
Hyland pointed out the need for a 
change of attitude and improved under- 
standing by Department of Defense 
officials toward the electronics field. 

The capabilities and limitations of 
electronics should be understood better, 
and once that is mastered, he said, mil 
tary personnel will realize “there is no 
mystery in electronics,” but “there is 
a good deal of sophistication, individu- 
ality and subtlety of adjustment re- 
quired” for expected performance and 
predicted results. 


Motorola's Galvin Wins 
1956 RETMA Medal 


Highest award of the Radio-Elec- 
tronics-Television Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, the 1956 Medal of Honor, was 
presented to Paul V. Galvin, president 
Motorola, Inc., at the association’s an- 
nual convention in Chicago. 

Galvin was cited by H. Leslie 
Hoffman, president of RETMA, for 
his “leading role in mobilizing the in- 
fant electronics industry for national 
defense” during World War II and for 
guiding the association “through the 
difficult reorganization and fiscal prob- 
lems brought on by expansion from a 
radio industry to a_ radio-television 
electronics industry” in recent times. 

Hoffman suggested to RETMA 
members that “it may very well be time 
to reduce the number of our initials 
and merely become the Electronics 
Manufacturers Association.” 

Hoffman said the Electronics Pro 
duction Resources Agency had esti 
mated there were 3,600 manufacturers 
of electronic equipment in 1955. Of 
these, 1,000 firms produced end equip- 
ment or major subassemblies, 2,000 
produced components, while the re- 
maining 600 produced related hardware 
such as antennas, wiring harness and 
other products. 


Facilities 


Temco Aircraft Corp., will build a $1- 
million engineering center adjacent to its 
Garland, Tex., plant. 

Marvelco Electronics Div. of National 
Aircraft Corp. has established an advanced 
electronics research and development center 
at 5063 Harbor Drive, San Diego. 

Marquardt Aircraft Co., Van Nuys, Calit.. 
received a $5-million USAF contract to 
build a plant at Ogden, Utah, for production 
of ramjet engines to be used in Boeing 
IM-99 pilotless interceptor missile. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp. will establish 
an aeronautical engineering office at Dune- 
din, Fla., to handle aircraft and weapon: 
systems design work for advanced aircraft 
About 35 engineers are scheduled to start 
work Sept 

Taylor Fibre Co., Norristown, Pa., will 
double capacity of its LaVerne, Calif., plant, 
which makes laminated plastic sheets, tub- 
ing and parts for the electronics, aircraft 
and missiles industries. 

American Bosch Arma Corp., Garden 
City, N.Y., received a facilities contra 
to operate a 750,000-sq. ft. USAF-owned pian 
in Chicago to manufacture classified prod 
ucts for USAF. Plant was formerly operated 
by Studebaker-Packard Corp. for making J« 
engine components. 
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It’s a breeze for Virginia and Ele. Their new, compact Weber 
buffet is so convenient, so efficient. It’s so easy to provide 
tempting meals for eighty-five passengers and the crew of 
American Airlines’ ‘‘The Royal Coachman,”’ first non-stop 
DC-7 aircoach service coast to coast. 


At 365 miles an hour, the Douglas DC-7 wings across the 
country, miles above the ground. Virginia and Elé serve superbly 
prepared food, to delight the most jaded palate and refresh 
the weariest traveler. Throughout the flight, hot and cold 
beverages are available from the Weber-designed buffet. 
American Airlines, Douglas and Weber have combined 

i + em forces for another ‘‘first’’ in air travel. 


The meticulous engineering and tasteful styling of Weber 
buffets make them the choice of aircraft manufacturers and 
airlines alike. 

From any point of view, Weber is the choice in 
aircraft interior equipment. 


gee 
4 
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WEBER AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


282 Ontar Street, Burbank, Calif Via 
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1916 Model C, pioneered international air 1927 The Boeing 40-A was one of America’s 1932 The 247, first 3-mile-a-minute air 
mail service, between Seattle, Wash., and earliest airplanes in transcontinental mail- liner, set basic design for all modern twin- 
Victoria, B.C. passenger service. engine transports. 


Keeping America 


1942 B-29 Superfortress, world’s first nu 
clear weapons carrier, backbone of America’s 
heavy bombardment force in the Pacific 
during World War II. 


ral w 
1944 The Stratocruiser, spacious double-deck airliner, famed 


on luxurious “name’”’ flights. Veteran of 200,000,000 miles, more 
than 30,000 ocean flights. 


~ 


BOMARC. Supersonic guided missile, designed s 
to strike enemy aircraft while still over areas well 

away from vital targets. Performance details 

are secret. 


1952 B-52 cight-jet Stratofortress. World’s leading intercontinental bomber. 5 eed 
over 650 mph. Operating altitude: above 10 miles. Described by defense off ls a5 
“the most formidable expression of air power in the history of military aviation. 





ve 
- 


oe 
d . sande ro za 7] 
ate air- s B-17 Boeing Flying Fortress, 1939 The 307, America’s first four-en- 
n twin. (modern heavy bomber. Revo- gine, pressurized transport. First four- 


nized aerial warfare. engine airliner in transcontinental service. 


the air 


1947 B-47 six-engine Stratojet medium bomber, America’s current front 


ne nuclear weapons carrier, being refueled in the air by a Boeing KC-97, 


tandard aerial tanker of the Air Force. 


Speed 
ials as 


Here, climaxing an era of aviation achievement, 
you see America’s first jet transport —along with 
other Boeings that have marked significant ad- 
vances in aircraft performance. 


Each is a product of imaginative Boeing de- 
sign and efficient production. Behind each air- 
craft is a tradition of leadership that began 40 
years ago this month, when Boeing was founded. 
During this span, Boeing created a succession of 
epoch-making aircraft. 


In Commercial Aviation —the pioneer 40-A; 
and the 247, first modern 3-mile-a-minute air- 
liner; the 314 flying boat; the original Stratoliner, 
first pressurized transport; and the luxurious 
Stratocruiser, familiar around the world. 


In Military Aviation —such trend-setting fight- 
ers as the PW-9; the revolutionary B-9 bomber, 
which could outspeed any contemporary fighter; 
the historic B-17 Flying Fortress and B-29 Super- 
fort, culminating in today’s revolutionary B-47 
and B-52 multi-jet bombers. 


And for Tomorrow —the 707 Commercial Jet 
Transport, the military KC-135 jet tanker- 
transport, and the defense weapons system 
based on BOMARC, Boeing’s long-range, pilot- 
less interceptor guided missile. 


Boeing's 40-year tradition of leadership con- 
tinues to help keep America first in the air. 


SBOEMN 


1956 The 707, America’s first jet transport, ordered by eight airlines for delivery beginning late in 1958. Prototype holds 


transcontinental transport record: 3 hours, 58 minutes. KC-135 configuration will be world’s first multi-jet aerial tanker. 











PARTNERS IN PROGRESS... 


Business, pleasure, whatever your reason for 
flying to the rich industrial and agricultural 
areas of the Midwest, you'll find Ozark Airlines 
the ideal way to get there. For Ozark Airlines 
offers you swift, dependable service—connecting 


30 key cities throughout the Midwest. 


AA 
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Ozark Airlines—TWA interline partner— 


provides TWA passengers with fast, reliable service to 


30 key cities in 7 midwestern states. 


Fly the finest... rnyiWA 


TWA passengers make convenient connections 
at Chicago, Indianapolis, Louisville, St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Wichita for Ozark Airlines 
DC-3 flights. Over the years, Ozark has estab- 
lished an outstanding record of service. Congrat- 
ulations from TWA! 








TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
U.S.A. + EUROPE + AFRICA + ASIA 
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Did you ever notice that some of Nature’s most amiable crea- 


/ bullies? Now, we at REPUBLIC don’t necessarily go all the way 
/ with the late Ernest Thompson Seton, who once said the much 

f misunderstood skunk ought to be some sort of national symbol 

/ because of its peaceable disposition backed by formidable fire- 

power. But we do think history has shown that in human affairs, 


/ too, those who would live without fear must first earn respect. 
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PROPJET Electra Lockheed Luxury Liner 








PROPJET C-130 





Hercules Cargo Transport—in production for U SAF 








PROPJET research 





Super Constellation 








PROPJET Navy R7V-2, USAF C-121F 
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LOCKHEED 
PROPJET PLANES 
FLYING TODAY 
FEED EXPERIENCE 
INTO NEW 
ELECTRA 


Lockheed’s long experience in the design and produc- 
tion of propjet transports is expressed in the new 
ELECTRA—a faster, quieter, more comfortable airliner 
of unusual flexibility. 









The ELECTRA’s 65-mph speed superiority and small- 
airport capability will shorten present schedules by at 
least 20%. These factors, plus short and medium haul 
ability, make the ELECTRA most profitable for 75% of 
all airline flights. 
















Combine profitable operation with passenger appeal— 
speed, luxury, new quiet and the satisfaction of flying 
on the most advanced equipment—and the ELECTRA 
becomes a wise airline investment. 










American, Braniff, Eastern, KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 
National and Western Air Lines already have ordered 
128 ELECTRAS for their important routes. 


LOCKHEED 


LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT CORP., BURBANK, CALIFORNIA WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED BUILDER OF PROPJET AIRCRAFT 
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First Production SAGE Computer 








SAGE mapper console used for removing unwanted 

radar information such as clouds, mountains, and othe 

relatively slow-moving or stationary objects. Overhang 

7 ing mount probably contains a storage tube, and sys 

Input frames through which information is processed. Horizontal bars are used to pull out tem works as an MT! (moving target indicator) retain 
plug-in chassis assemblies. ing system. 



































A display console for the SAGE system. Developed by International 
Business Machine Corp., this unit is part of first large-scale AN/- 
FSQ-7 production type computer and information display system. 


Magnetic drum buffer-storage system. Not shown is magnetic core 
memory that contains instructions and data being processed and 
correlated. 
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New Products and Processes 





Garrett Corp.’s AiResearch Manu- 
facturing Division has produced what it 
believes to be the first trailer-mounted 
gas-turbine starter to be accepted by the 
U.S. Air Force. 

A small gas turbine engine weigh- 
ing only 190 lbs. is the heart of the unit. 
The manufacturer says it will start all 
of the latest production jet aircraft, in- 
cluding the Boeing B-52, the North 
American F-100, the McDonnell F-101, 
the Douglas B-66 light bomber and the 
Convair F-102 interceptor. 

AiResearch’s MA-1A starting unit 
contains a compressor with a normal out- 
put of 170 air horsepower at governed 
speed. This self-sufficient source of 
pneumatic power is housed in a four- 


TRAILER-MOUNTED JET STARTER 
ie ay EE 


wheel trailer weighing 1,150 lbs. The 
trailer carries a 40-gallon fuel tank, a 
boost pump to supply fuel at 15 psig, a 
24-volt battery and a winterization kit 
to heat the battery. 

Also included in the unit is a 
parallel manifold, in which the output 
of the two units can be coupled, and a 
30-foot flexible bleed-air duct that con- 
ducts the compressed air to airframe 
coupling. 

The unit starts and maintains con- 
tinuous operation at ambient tempera- 
tures ranging from -65°F. to 130°F. 

The Arizona division of The Gar- 
rett Corp. is producing the units at a 
rate of one every hour. 

Circle No. 157 on Reader Service Card. 





TRAFFIC SIGNAL 





A portable traffic signal for air- 
port control towers that can be operated 
with only one hand has been introduced 
by Crouse-Hinds Co. to meet the re- 
quirements of CAA Specification 508. 

Type PTS signal weighs 6 lbs., 9 
oz. and measures 10” long and 14” 
high. By means of a concentrating para 
bolic searchlight reflector, the signal re 
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beam of 


flects a high intensity 50,000 
candlepower. 

A single pistol grip contains all 
signal controls: an index finger trigger 
for selecting red or green color screens, 
a middle finger trigger for keying and 
a thumb lock to hold either color screen 
iN position. 

Twenty cable, a separate 
115/7-volt transformer and a 6-8 volt 
lamp are supplied with the signal. 

Circle No. 158 on Reader Service Card. 


feet of 


INSTRUMENT POWER SOURCE 
Magnetic Research Corp. has de- 
veloped a dual magnetically regulated 
airborne power source said to perform 
efficiently at altitudes to 60,000 ft. 
Designated the Stablvolt MRP-5-1S, 
the unit provides a transient-free 5v dc 
for missile and aircraft instrumentation. 
Its efficiency at high altitudes is ac 


complished through use of a 2306-55 


Cannon connector that permits i: to 
carry 115v ac at 60,000 ft. A 25-.urn 
Bourns Trimpot provides 0.5v output 
adjustment. 

Spot-welded mounting flanges per- 
mit mounting in any position. 

Circle No. 173 on Reader Service Card. 


ELECTRICAL CONNECTORS 


Scintilla division of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp. has introduced a series of 
waterproof, shock-resistant _ electrical 
connectors with five assembly styles. 

Designated the QWL series, the 
connectors are used with multi-con 
ductor cable on  ground-launching 
equipment for missiles and ground 
radar units. A line of accessories is avail- 
able including cable assembly with 
Kellems grip and protection cap rings. 

Various assembly styles provide 
either pin or socket contacts in 
tacle or plug. 

Circle No. 171 on Reader Service Card. 
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AIRCRAFT LADDER 


An aluminum aircraft service ladder 
with a curved top riveted to the main 
body of the ladder is offered by R. D. 
Werner Co., Inc. 

The last rung on the cast aluminum 
top is so situated that it 
grip for climbing. Corrugated rungs 
1%” in diameter are swaged to 3” 
I-beam aircraft aluminum side 
Another feature is the heavy corrugated 
rubber swivel safety shoes. 

Circle No. 151 on Reader Service Card. 


serves as a 
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GAS TUBE NOISE SOURCES 





Roger White Electron Devices, Inc. 
has developed gas tube 
for airborne microwave applicatiot 


noise SOUTCO> 


the calibration and test 


and microwave equipment, 


Used for 
of radars 
these noise sources are extremely com- 
pact. The the S-band is 3'4” 
long. Units for higher frequencies are 


unit for 


correspondingly smaller. 
The units will provide an excess 


noise ratio of 18 db 0.5 db. They wi 


fire and operate at conventional airborne 
power supply voltage, according to the 
manufacturer. They operate effectively 


from 2.6 to 26 kme and require 
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warmup time. Correction for ambient 
temperatures is unnecessary. 
Circle No. 155 on Reader Service Card. 


LINEAR ACTUATORS 





Airborne Accessories Corp. has 
added a new series of linear actuators, 
designated R-5160, to its expanded line 
of electro-mechanical aircraft equipment. 
These 26-volt dc actuators are 
available in strokes to 744”. They feature 
adjustable load sensitive switches, mag- 
netic braking, radio noise filter, optional 
thermal protection, positive stops and 
anti-rotation device. 

Maximum operating load is 650 lbs. 


at 18 in./min. speed. Unit weighs ap 


1 5) 
proximately 2% IDS. 
Circle No. 156 on Reader Service Card. 


For long life under extreme conditions 
of shock, vibration, corrosion, 
humidity and temperature 


Intended for use with jacketed cable 
and not requiring ground return through 
m:ting surfaces, this connector incorpo- 
ta.es sealing gaskets at all mating joints. 

W-Type Bendix* Connectors also incor- 
porate standard Scinflex resilient inserts 


GZ, SCINTILLA DIVISION of 


FREQUENCY METER 
The Narda Corp. has developed a 


microwave frequency meter covering the 
range of 2,400 to 10,200 mc. Loaded Q 
of the instrument is rated at 750 from 
2400 to 6500 mc, and in excess of 1,500 
from 6,500 to 10,200 mc. 

The unit features micrometer read- 
ability through tuning micrometer lay- 
out and color contrast. A universal 
nomograph-type calibration chart, lami- 
nated in plastic, is incorporated in the 
instrument’s lid. It gives frequency data 
at any point in the entire frequency 
range to a rated accuracy of 0.2 

Circle No. 160 on Reader Service Card. 


DISCONE ANTENNA 





Stoddart Aircraft Radio Co. offers 
an antenna for use in conjunction with 
the Stoddart NM-30A radio interference 


in established AN contact arrangements. 
Shell components are thick sectioned high- 
grade aluminum for maximum strength. 
All aluminum surfaces are grey anodized 
for protection against corrosion. 

It will pay you to remember that for 


SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


field intensity measuring equipment, 
suitable for making broad-band inter- 
ference measurements within the fre- 
quency range of 40 to 400 mc. 

A basic discone 91280-1 element is 
used with eight antenna elements. Vari- 
ous combinations of elements are used 
to achieve proper antenna length de- 
pending upon the frequency of the test 
measurement. 

Circle No. 159 on Reader Service Card. 


VOLTAGE REGULATOR 





Cline Electric Manufacturing Co. 
has introduced an exciter voltage regu- 
lator of the magnetic amplifier type, said 
to represent a significant design advance 
over other regulators made by this com- 
pany and used by the Air Force. 

The Model 05 regulator is designed 
to hold a 115-volt + 14° rms exciter 
voltage over a range of 380-980 cps 
operating frequency. Intended primarily 





the really tough jobs, where ordinary 
electrical connectors just won't do, be sure 
to specify the W-Type Connector. 


Complete specifications and details on 
request. 


* REG. TRADE-mARE 


Mccall 


Export Sales and Service: Bendix International Division, 205 East 42nd St, New York 17, WN. Y. 
FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, Burbank, California « 512 West Avenue, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania ¢ Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan ¢ 5906 North Port Washingtea 


Ros |, Milwaukee 17, Wisconsin « American Building, 4 $. Main St, Dayton 2, Ohio © 8401 Cedar Springs Road, Dallas 19, Texas © Boeing Field, Seattle 8, Washington « 1701 “K" Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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further evidence of 


INTERNATIONAL RECOGNITION 
OF AVIATION LEADERSHIP 


Here is the Paul Tissandier Diploma, re- 
cently awarded to Wayne W. Parrish, Editor 
and Publisher of American Aviation Publica- 
tions. It was presented by the Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale, which has its 
world headquarters in Paris, for “his long time 
contributions through the medium of his na- 
tional aviation publications to the progress of 
U. S. aviation.” 

This award, to the founder of the world’s 


largest aviation publishing firm, is additional 
proof of international recognition of aviation 
leadership. The Editors of American Aviation 
Publications have won more awards for edi- 
torial excellence and achievement during the 
past 19 years than the staff of any other aviation 
publication. Such is the experience back of our 
pledge to fulfill the technical, business and pro- 
fessional news requirements of the world-wide 
aviation industry. 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS 


AMERICAN AVIATION MAGAZINE ® AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY © WORLD-WIDE DIRECTORY 


OFFICIAL AIRLINE GUIDE (North American) (World-Wide Edition) ¢ 


AIR TRAFFIC NEWS 


WHO'S WHO IN WORLD AVIATION © AIRPORTS ©® AIR INFORMATION DIVISON 
1001 Vermont Avenue, Northwest, Washington 5, D. C. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





for B-1 alternator systems standard in 


T-29, G124, C-197, B-50 and other types 
of aircraft, it has an operating life of 
3,000 hours. 

The regulator is said to produce 
1,000 watts excitation capacity in less 
than a third the space required by older 
models. Size overall is 10” long, 5 3/16” 
wide, 6%” high. Weight, 18% lbs. 

Circle No. 150 on Reader Service Card. 


CONTOUR-FORMING 


New techniques developed by The 
Cyril Bath Co. are said to be successful 


in the contour-forming of tapered sec- | 


tions of airframes, such as leading edges. 
In one operation, parts tapering either 
from end to end or varying in cross- 
sectional area may be formed. 


The Bath’ radial draw form | 


machine, a tension cylinder with rotary 


table and contour die, is used with a | 


traverse compression unit. A hydraulic 


ram with wipe shoes irons the material | 


to the face of the contour die. 


According to the manufacturer, | 


ieces are formed so accurately that 


further machining is virtually elimi- | 


] 


lated. 
Circle No. 154 on Reader Service Card. 


SELF-LOCKING LOCKNUTS 


Standard Pressed Steel Co. has intro- 
a new line of self-locking lock- 


tradenamed Flexloc for use at | 


ratures ranging to 1,200°F. 

Designated 119FW, these stainless 

silver-plated locknuts have a 12- 
point external wrenching design and 
nay be used in jet engine manifolds, 
iterburners and similar hot-spot appli- 
ations, 

The Flexloc has a slotted locking 


Circle No. 26 on Reader Service Card. ————> 








Four typical actuat- 
ing assemblies 
precision-built by 
Ex-Cell-O for 
planes and guided 
missiles. 


The Chance-Vought Regulus takes to the 
air. Precision actuating assemblies for this 
and other guided missiles are part of 
Ex-Cell-O’s production. 


You Can Be Confident of Precision 
With Ex-Cell-O Parts or Assemblies 


Almost every plane you see streaking across American skies, flies 
with Ex-Cell-O precision parts or assemblies—precision-built to 
fulfill ever more rigid design specifications. 


From design to final inspection skilled personnel, working with 
the most complete manufacturing facilities available, build pre- 
cision into every part and assembly. That's why the aircraft 
industry has placed confidence in Ex-Cell-O for over 30 years. 


For parts or assemblies that meet your most rigid specifications— 
that meet your delivery schedules—send your print or sketch to: 


$5-42 


r “= 


> aii CORPORATION « DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


MANUFACTURERS OF PRECISION MACHINE TOOLS + GRINDING SPINDLES * CUTTING TOOLS * RAILROAD PINS AND 


BUSHINGS * ORI 1G BUSHINGS * AISCRAFT AND MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTION PARTS * DAIRY EQUIPMENT 































WINGS OVER 


50 KEY CITIES 
IN THE 


WEST and SOUTHWEST 


Continental stretches out—coming in 1957, new 
service between Chicago and Los Angeles, via 
Denver and Kansas City. DC-7Bs equipped 
with R.C.A. electronic weather-avoidance radar. 
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OXYGEN CONSOLE 


FIXED TYPE 










Supplementary oxygen for 1 to 5 persons. 
Ideal for smaller executive aircraft and 
occasional use in larger craft. Permits 

higher, more efficient flight. Keeps 
everyone refreshed. 








PORTABLE 


Scott MIX °° 


Supplies oxygen for four. Complete equipment 
in a quality leather case. ideal for the flying 
business man. Higher oltitude flying saves time 
and fuel. 
















See your nearest Scott 
Dealer or write us direct. 


SCOTT AVIATION CORP. 


212 ERIE STREET, LANCASTER, N.Y 


EST S7r TREET 





NEW YORK 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





| collar that is squeezed in slightly during 
manufacture. As the nut is threaded 
onto a bolt, the collar segments ex- 
pand. It may be used either as a stop 
nut or locknut and can be re-used re. 
peatedly. Available in sizes from +10 
through 1/2” in diameter. 
Circle No. 152 on Reader Service Card. 


ANCHOR LOCKNUT 





A one-lug cap seal anchor locknut, 
designated A2507, manufactured by 
Elastic Stop Nut Corp. of America, is 
designed for integral aircraft fuel tanks 
in which space for riveting is limited, 
or where bolt holes are close together. 

This self-sealing locknut prevents 
leakage up to 50 psi on either side of 
the seal. High bend-up resistance is ac- 
chieved through double riveting of the 
single lug. 

An aluminum alloy 
the component. The 
contains an “O” ring seal, 
aviation fuels types 1, 2 and 3 per Spec. 


encloses 
the nut 
resistant to 


cap 
base of 


MIL-R-6855. Thread sizes are 10-32 
and 1/4-28. 
Circle No. 153 on Reader Service Card. 


CENTRIFUGAL BLOWER 





A centrifugal blower designed to 
dissipate heat generated by electron 
tubes and circuit components mou ted 
in confined enclosures is one of the 
latest additions to Barber-Colman Co.'s 
line of BYLM-type permanent-magnet 
motors. 

Units are available for either clock- 
wise or counter-clockwise rotation in 
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Saves Weight 


and Space 


Utilizes the Hydraulic 


‘ 


System for More Efficient 
Production of AC Power 


This new isolated electrical power 
package provides closely regulated AC 
power with minimum weight and en- 
velope while drawing its power from 
a hydraulic system. In new designs 
or when adding electronic equipment 
to aircraft designs in which the elec- 
trical system is already loaded to ca- 
pacity, this versatile peckage provides 
the needed AC power from flow avail- 
able in the hydraulic system. This 
generally is permissible without sys- 
tem change as the full flow is seldom 
demanded except for a few seconds 
under rare circumstances. Even in such 
cases, full flow can be guaranteed 
to these hydraulic functions through 
the use of a simple priority valve 
which starves the AC power package 
momentarily. 


Less Weight and More Efficient 


Important weight savings are 
achieved through the use of this pack- 
age instead of an inverter which may 
also require an increase in the DC 
generator and line capacities. In one 
instance, the 10.5 lb 1 kva package 
replaced a 38 lb inverter for co-pilot 
instrumentation. An additional advan- 
tage is that the package has 62% 
overall efficiency while that of the 
inverter was 35-40%. 

Extreme altitude operation is no prob- 
lem as the Vickers isolated electrical 
power package contains no brushes or 
other altitude-sensitive components. 


Features of AC Generator 


magnet type AC 
life and reli- 


The permanent 
generator has excellent 


abili It requires no bulky voltage 
reguiator ... is inherently smaller and 
lighter than conventional generators 


due to the elimination of the exciter 
and slip rings. It also has higher over- 
all ef! iency resulting from elimination 
of al! excitation losses. Additional 
advantages are that the permanent 
Magnet is unaffected by momentary 
short circuit, or separation of field and 
arma‘ure without keeper, or by tem- 
perature cycling. It is also not sus- 
ceptible to aging or shock. This unit 
is 12(. /208 volt, three phase, wye con- 
hecte'!| with 400 cps at 8000 rpm. It 
8 capable of continuous duty under 
environments of 0-55,000 feet altitude 
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New Vickers Airborne Electrical Power Package 





- 


1 KVA ALTERNATOR 






| VICKERS CONSTANT SPEED 
HYDRAULIC MOTOR 








_— 


TOTAL WEIGHT. .....10.5 LB 
OVERALL LENGTH ....97%42 IN. 


i a 








and ambient temperatures from —65 
F to 250 F. 


Hydraulic Motor Drive 

The generator is directly driven by 
a Vickers Constant Speed Hydraulic 
Motor having fixed stroke and an 
integral flow control valve that main- 
tains an 8000 rpm speed setting within 
+2'%% regardless of the load (as long 
as valve inlet pressure is greater than 
load requirement). For the unit shown 
above, maximum operating pressure 
is 3000 psi while rated output of 1 kva 
requires operating pressure of 2200 
psi. Special configurations will main- 
tain 400 cps frequency within +0.1% 
regardless of load. This motor has a 
very high horsepower-weight ratio and 
its overall efficiency exceeds 92%. It 
is a time-proved design capable of 
many hundreds of hours of continuous 
service without attention. 


Many Uses and Sizes 

The applications for this isolated 
power source are numerous. For multi- 
engine aircraft, its use for co-pilot 
instruments provides dual reliability. 
This package has been used to supply 
controlled frequency AC power in 
emergencies when the only source of 
power in the airplane is a ram air 
turbine driven pump. The efficiency 
of this arrangement minimizes the size 
and weight of the ram air turbine 
necessary to provide emergency hy- 
draulic and electric power. 


Circle No. 20 on Reader Service Card. 


Now available in the sizes listed 
below, larger packages can also be 
supplied from existing components. 
Vickers is prepared to develop the 
package best suited to a specific need. 
For further information, get in touch 
with your nearest Vickers Aircraft 
Application Engineer. 








Vickers Airborne Electrical 
Power Packages 
kva output weight, pounds 
0.5 7.0 
1.0 10.5 
1.5 12.5 
2.0 15 
2.5 17 
3.0 19 


| Larger capacities with minimum 
weight are available. 








VICKERS INCORPORATED 


ADMINISTRATIVE and ENGINEERING CENTER 


Department 1502 ¢ Detroit 32, Michigan 
Aircraft Application Engineering and Service Offices: El 
Segundo, California, 2160 E. Imperial Highway « Detroit 32, 
Michigan, 1400 Oakman Bivd. (Service Only) ¢ Arlington, 
Texas, P. 0. Box 213 « Washington 5, D.C., 624-7 Wyatt Bidg. 
Additional Service facilities at: Miami Springs, Florida, 

641 De Soto Drive 
TELEGRAMS: Vickers WUX Detroit « TELETYPE “ROY” 1149 
CABLE: Videt 
OVERSEAS REPRESENTATIVE: The Sperry Gyroscope Co., Ltd. 
Great West Road, Brentford, Middx., England 


Engineers and Builders of 
Oil Hydraulic Equipment Since 1921 
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ASPS MEAN 
CONVAIR 


DOUBLE 
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Convair 440s already have 
been ordered by: 


BRANIFF INTERNATIONAL AIRWAYS 
CONTINENTAL AIR LINES 

DELTA AIR LINES 

EASTERN AIR LINES 

NATIONAL AIRLINES 

AERO 0O/Y (Finland) 

ALITALIA (Italy) 

IBERIA (Spain) 

JAT (Yugoslavia) 

LUFTHANSA (Germany) 

NIPPERI (Japan) 

REAL S. A. (Brazil) 

SABENA BELGIAN WORLD AIRLINES 
SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 
SWISSAIR 
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Fry METROPOLITAN 440, latest in the famed series 
of Convair-Liners, is being welcomed into service 
this year by many leading airlines around the world. 





One of the most efficient airliners in its class, with 
a payload of up to 52 passengers, and a cruising speed 
near 300 mph, the Metropolitan offers new luxury and 
a quieter passenger cabin with greatly increased 
soundproofing. Like all Convair-Liners in airline 
service, the Metropolitan is powered by Pratt & 


TOP PERFORMANCE 
METROPOLITAN 440 


Whitney Aircraft Double Wasp engines. 


The R-2800 Double Wasp currently powers nine 
types of commercial transports flown by 72 airlines 
throughout the world, and a wide range of Air Force 
and Navy aircraft as well. This engine has established 
an outstanding record of power, dependability, and 
economy in well over a thousand airliners—a record 
that will assure top performance for Convair’s new 
Metropolitan. 
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The 18-cylinder Double Wasp engine 
powers well over 1000 of the free world’s 
modern airliners . . . including the Convair 
240, 340 and 440; the Douglas DC-6, 
DC-6A and DC-6B; the Martin 2-0-2 and 
4-0-4; and the Breguet 763. The latest 
Double Wasp develops 2500 horsepower 
for takeoff. 







NEW PRODUCTS 


several sizes. Voltages range from 6 to 
115 volts de. Air volume (at zero static 








is 20 cfm. 
Literature is available. 
Circle No. 175 on Reader Service Card. 





HYDRAULIC TEST STAND 





A dual hydraulic test stand system 
for checking out airplane hydraulic 
systems on the flight line has been in- 
troduced by Greer Hydraulics, Inc. It 
features two hydraulic systems within 
one portable unit in the same space 


formerly occupied by of 
comparable size. 

The two systems may be operated 
together or separately. Each contains 
a 20-gpm, 5,000-psi hydraulic pump 
with its own flow meters, by-pass con- 


one system 


People who know... 
stay at the 











Hele/ Leringlow 


3 Minutes from Grand Central 
Convenient to Fifth Avenue 
Shopping 

All Outside Rooms with Tub 
and Shower 

Radio; Television; Circulating 
Ice-Water 


HOME OF THE FAMOUS 


‘Hawaiian Room’ 


Known For Authentic Hawaiian 


Cuisine and Native Entertainment 


see your local travel agency 
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pressure and 70°F) for a typical unit 


trol, volume control, pressure controls 
and air-to-oil coolers. 

Besides the two systems, the unit 
has a supply of 10,000 psi hydraulic 
pressure for static testing and 65 psi air 
pressure for pressurization of aircraft 
reservoirs. 

Compactness of the unit was ac. 
complished through use of a patented 
“gearless” gear box with five mounting 
pads, for two main hydraulic pumps, 
two boost pumps and the air compres- 
sor. Technical literature is available. 
Circle No. 182 on Reader Service Card. 


BACKWARD WAVE OSCILLATOR 





Varian Associates has developed a 
miniature backward wave oscillator 
which the company says is the first 
such device produced. Designed for 
miniaturized equipment in radar sys 
tems, signal generators, search receivers 
and related equipment, the VA-161 tube 
operates over the 8.5-to-9.6 kilo-mega- 
cycle radar band on less than 300 volts. 
Overall size is 4” x %”. 

A permanent magnet weighing less 
than 5 lbs. is contained in the unit and 
eliminates the need for an electromagnet. 

Circle No. 161 on Reader Service Card. 


Product Briefs 


® Nems-Clarke, Inc. is marketing 
two new tube Shieldmounts. Model 
T-3H is designed for heavy duty use 
and high-vibration periods. Model r-3L 





is designed for use with T-3 bulb size 
tubes 1%” long. 
Circle No. 170 on Reader Service Card. 


® Logistics Research Inc. has de- 
veloped an electronic brain, the Alwac 
800 Series electronic data-processing sys 
tem, that uses 12 decimal digits and 1s 
said to be capable of 11,000 additions, 
2,000 multiplications or 13,000 com 


parisons per second. Selling price 
approximately $125,000. 
Circle No. 


174 on Reader Service Card. 






intro- 
vilot 


® Laine Electronics, Inc. has 
duced a line of neon indicators, 
lights and test lamps, available in stand- 
ard or custom-built types. 
Circle No. 172 on Reader Service Card. 
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“No, H.J.,we can order SPECIAL fasteners, too, 
atcated through 


ounting 
pumps, 
the branch warehouse of 


fa STOCKING DISTRIBUTOR 


FOR STANDARD PRESSED STEEL 


AND COOPER PRECISION PRODUCTS 


For service on precision fasteners, 


call your____ Kasar warehouse. 


LOS ANGELES 
SAN DIEGO 

SPECIAL AND 
STANDARD | SEATTLE 
DALLAS 
WICHITA 


TUCKAHOE, N.Y. 


Circle No. 21 on Reader Service Card. 
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STILL THE ONLY OIL APPROVED FOR 
VICKERS VISCOUNT TURBO-PROPS 


This imprint appears 

on the nacelles of 
Rolls-Royce “Dart” turbo-prop engines—the fam- 
ous engines that power the Vickers Viscount. A 
synthetic lubricating oil is specified because no 
existing mineral] oil—not even those of the highest 
quality—can meet the Rolls-Royce requirements. 
Several years ago, Esso Research, working closely 
with British and American aeronautical engineers, 
tackled the problem of developing a suitable 
lubricant for aircraft gas turbines. Result: Esso 


Aviation Turbo Oil 35—a synthetic oil with all the 
outstanding lubricating properties needed for 
Rolls-Royce and other leading aircraft turbine 
engines. And today, Esso Aviation Turbo Oil 35 
is still the only approved lubricating oil for the 
Viscount’s turbo-props. 

The development of Esso Aviation Turbo Oil 35 
is just one more example of Esso’s continuing 
leadership in creating new and better fuels and 
lubricants for the new and better aircraft of 
today—and tomorrow. 


8 OUT OF 10 OF THE WORLD'S INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES USE Sais Esso) i 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 
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People 


MANUFACTURING 

Dr. Dimitry E. Olshevsky named 
head of Fairchild Guided Missiles Div.’s 
inertial systems research laboratory. 

N. Heath McDowell resigned as vp 
and gen. mgr. of Aviation Developments, 
Inc. July 1. 

E. J. Norman named sales mgr. of 
Hycon Electronics, Inc. 

Van M. Stevens, Jr., made super- 
visor of advertising and sales promo- 
tion for Raytheon Mfg. Co.’s equipment 
marketing dept. 

Capt. Gerald D. Linke (USN, ret.) 
appointed head of materials section of 
Turbo Div. of American Machine & 
Foundry Co. 

Ted C. Fisher named administrative 
engineer at Hamilton Standard div. of 
United Aircraft Corp.; Herbert N. Reitz 
named senior project engineer. 





Beuttell McKenny 


Henry V. Beuttell 
mgr. Of Republic Aviation 
tional) S. A. 

Henry F. McKenny appointed vp- 
engineering of Electronics Corp. of 
America. 

W. M. Keasler, American Airlines. 
Pilot, flying operations, Ft. Worth. 

James M. Sipples, Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft, Chauffeur for head office, E. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Thomas D’Annolfo, Pratt & Whit- 
hey Aircraft. Foreman, mfg. materials 
sec., E. Hartford, Conn. 

Adolph P. Olson, Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft. Metal sprayer, E. Hartford, 
Conn. 

Herman C. Helm, Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft. Foreman carpenter, E. Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Kenneth Bird, Pratt & Whitney 
Aircraft. Supt. of production test, E. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Louis Raffa, Pratt & Whitney Air- 
-_ Sheet metal man, E. Hartford, 
onn. 

W. L. Gorrell appointed mer. of 
General Electric’s electronic tube plant 
at Schenectady, N. Y. 

Sryant Cushing made asst. to the 
president, Boeing Airplane Co. 

’r. Albert E. Lombard, Jr., named 
= f research for McDonnell Aircraft 
or} 


appointed gen. 
(Interna- 


‘aul W. Johnson appointed mgr. of 
pubic relations at the Dalmo Victor Co. 

. M. Jacoby named eastern public 
relaiions rep. for North American Avia- 
tion Ine. 

harles A. Sereno elected executive 
vp «f Air Associates, Inc. 

’r. John L. Miller succeeds William 
D. Gohr as dir. of defense activities for 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.; Gohr ap- 
Poin‘'ed manufacturers sales mgr. 
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William F. Kaiser and William R. 
Lilley join the information services 
dept. of the Martin Co. 

Sam A. Wilburn appointed vp- 
manufacturing of Pastushin Aviation 
Corp. 

General Precision Laboratory’s 
Avionic engineering div. made _ these 
appointments: Donald S. Kellogg, chief 
division engineer; William H. Heath, 
asst. chief engineer; Dr. George R. 
Gamertsfelder, dir. of research; Otto J. 
Kolb, chief product engineer. 

Duncan Gardiner named dir. of 
research and development and A. R. 
Civitate named aircraft service dir. for 
Vickers Inc. 

E. D. Wilgus appointed vp and gen. 
mgr. for Aviation Developments, Inc. 

James P. Kennedy made mer. of the 
Avco Research Laboratory, a unit of 
Avco Mfg. Corp.’s research and ad- 
vanced development div. 

Hugh F. Colvin elected president 
of Consolidated Electrodynamics. 


AIRLINES 


Don C. Shearer appointed super- 
visor of operations, Aircoach Transport 
Association; James J. Kennedy becomes 
overseas traffic supervisor. 

Warren G. Cumber named staff mer. 
of advanced process application for 
American Airlines; Walter K. Tode 
joined American as director of cuisine; 
Walter C. Conrad made director of 
sales for American Airline de Mexico. 

Alfred Kay appointed public rela- 
tions rep. for Pan American World Air- 
ways in Australia and New Zealand. 

New appointments of United Air 
Lines are: L. E. Perry, asst. to western 
div. sales mgr.; A. W. Flinn, div. supt.- 
cargo sales; Lee DiSano, div. supt.-sales 
promotion; A. J. Weih, div. supt.-tele- 
phone and ticket sales. 

Clarence F. Liske resigned as gen. 
traffic and sales mgr. for North Central 
Airlines to assume similar post with 
Helicopter Air Service, Inc. 

Harold J. Crick named U. K. repre- 
sentative for Middle East Airlines. 

Robert S. Lipp made asst. secretary 
of Eastern Air Lines. 

Stephen J. Conway appointed mer. 
of operations for the New York station 
of Emery Air Freight Corp. 


Mubhifeld Spuhler 
Frederick M. Spuhler named dir. of 
passenger sales for Trans World Air- 
lines; James J. Feeney made system dir. 
of industrial relations. 
John E. Muhlfeld named v.p.-sales 
and traffic for Slick Airways, Inc. 
Donald J. Herring promoted to inter- 
national sales representative for North- 
west Orient Airlines in Washington. 
Following are promotions in TWA’s 
economic control department: Frank C. 
Hobbs to gen. mgr.; W. G. Shornick to 
dir. of system budgets; Robert O. Jones 
to dir. of financial forecasts. 


GOVERNMENT-MILITARY 

Morris Chertkov appointed asst. to 
vice chairman Adams of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. 

Rear Adm. William B. Davis, Jr., 
nominated to the rank of vice admiral 
and assigned to post of Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations for Air. 


HONORS 

Leo A. Pfankuch elected president 
and chm. of the board of the Small 
Defense Industries Assn. 

Dudley E. Browne, comptroller, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp., elected presi- 
dent of the Controllers Institute of 
America. 

Dr. W. R. G. Baker, v.p. of the 
General Electric Co., elected president 
of the Radio-Electronics-Television 
Manufacturers Assn. 

Roger Fleming, pubrel dir. for Alli- 
son Div., General Motors Corp., succeeds 
John Canaday as chairman of the Pub- 
lic Relations Advisory Committee of the 
Aircraft Industries Assn. 


ee 


= 


HONOR ROLL 


*Lester W. Trees, Scintilla div. of 
Bendix Aviation Corp. Service mer., 
Sidney, N. Y. (30 yrs.) 

E. L. (Dick) Dare, United Air Lines. 
Supt., cargo development program, 
Chicago. 

*Pete Berger, 
Technical instructor, 
(30 yrs.) 

R. P. Craine, United Air Lines. 
Flight mgr., San Francisco. 

K. M. Cummings, United Air Lines. 
Staff engineer, San Francisco. 

Elizabeth Nelson, United Air Lines. 
Secretary, Chicago. 

C. V. Robar, United Air Lines. Lead 
shop mechanic, San Francisco. 

O. Easton, American Airlines. 
Mer., customer services, Los Angeles. 

H. P. Oliver, American Airlines. 
Dist. sales mgr., Memphis. 

R. C. Black, United Air Lines. Tech- 
nical staff asst., Denver. 

J. A. Bollhoffer, United Air Lines. 
Lead shop mechanic, San Francisco. 

M. E. Carlin, United Air Lines. 
Flight dispatcher, San Francisco. 

W. M. Davis, United Air Lines. Staff 
engineer, San Francisco. 

G. E. Deininger, United Air Lines. 
Flight dispatcher, San Francisco. 

Cc. J. Dunbar, United Air Lines. 
Flight simulator instructor, Chicago. 

J. W. Eberly, United Air Lines. 
Director personnel-field service, Denver. 

G. H. Eberting, United Air Lines. 
Chief of communications, Seattle. 

N. K. Flora, United Air Lines. 
Flight dispatcher, New York. 

W. M. Manley, United Air Lines. 
Lead shop mechanic, Chicago. 

F. A. Morton, United Air Lines. 
Captain, Denver. 

C. C. Robinson, United Air Lines. 
District pass. service mgr., Portland. 

C. T. Smith, United Air Lines. Sug- 
gestion program representative, Denver. 

J. A. Smith, United Air Lines. 
Captain, Seattle. 

T. C. Berardini, Convair. Dept. 110, 
San Diego, Calif. 


United Air Lines. 
San Francisco. 
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Ge Hypbrau ics INc. sponsors two International Awards to stimulate world-wide thought and action 

to benefit the Aviation Industry and the Public it serves. The Awards are presented on behalf of 
the entire Aviation Industry. Any individual, group of individuals, company, association or military 
establishment is eligible to win the Awards — excepting Greer as a Company and its employees. A Board 
of Editors from leading aviation publications will screen and select winning contributions assisted by 
an Advisory Council composed of eminent technical and management men from Aviation and allied 
industries. This is not a “contest” and there are no formal entries. To be potential winners, entries must 
provide a solution to the problems as outlined in each Award above. The opinion of the judges will be 
final. We invite your participation. Write Greer today for the Awards brochure and complete details. 
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First Look Inside a Russian Aircraft Plant 


these transports are being used by air- 


This picture from the Russian mag- 
ne Ogonyok shows seven IL-14 pas- 
iger transports on the final assembly 

at an unidentified aircraft plant in 

Soviet. 

IL-14, called Crate for Nato identi- 
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fication, was developed from the IL-12, 
standard Red airliner. Larger IL-14 has 
twin 2,600 hp reciprocating engines. 
Russians reportedly built more than 3,- 


000 of the IL-12. 
In addition to Russia’s Aeroflot, 


lines in Poland, Czechoslovakia and 
other Iron Curtain countries. 

Workers here are painting on trim. 
Work stands look much like those in 
U.S. aircraft plants. 
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Allison Turbo-Prop Enging 


joins the swing to 


and Aeroproducts Propellers— 


to bring you over-400-mile-an-hour luxury travel 


Airlines are going Turbo-Prop in a big way! 
Now Braniff International Airways is mov- 
ing into the jet era—with its purchase of new 
Lockheed Electras, and has specified Allison 
Turbo-Prop Engines and Aeroproducts 
Propellers to power these new luxury 
airliners. 

This matched engine-propeller team is the 
most advanced aircraft power plant of its 
type available today. It is backed by the 
full technical resources and skills of General 
Motors, plus Allison’s experience in buiid- 
ing gas turbine engines which have accumu- 
lated more than 8 million hours’ flight time 
in military aircraft. 

The new luxurious Allison-powered Lock- 
heed Electras will cruise at over 400 miles 
an hour, bringing jet-age performance on 


The Allison Turbo-Prop is a 


gas turbine engine, similar to 







a jet, but its tremendous 





power is geared to a matching 
Aeroproducts Propeller for 
higher efficiency and better 
fuel economy 
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in Lockheed Electras 


both non-stop and multi-stop operations 
between the major traffic centers on Braniff’s 
domestic and international routes. 

From its beginning, with one airplane flying 
between Tulsa and Oklahoma City 28 years 
ago, Braniff has pioneered many achieve- 
ments in air travel and has grown step by 
step with the continuing advances in com- 
mercial aviation. 

Braniff’s current investment program in 
new aircraft reflects the confidence this 
great carrier has in the further and rapid 
growth of air traffic. 

We are happy that this great new General 
Motors Turbo-Prop power development has 
received such enthusiastic acceptance by 
airlines. We congratulate Braniff Interna- 
tional Airways on this important step in 
the never-ending progress of air travel. 


 TURBO-PROP POWER 
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Braniff airliners powered 
by Allison Turbo-Prop 
will give you... 


FASTER FLIGHTS than any commercial! 
airliner now flying —cruising speeds of 
over 400 miles an hour 


SMOOTHER TAKE-OFFS — and from 


airports now served only by smaller 
aircraft 


HIGHER CRUISING ALTITUDE for 
greater latitude in selecting favorable 
flying conditions 


NEW COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE 
—unprecedented new standards of 
smoothness and quiet in air travel 


HIGHEST DEPENDABILITY — proved 
by Allison's record of more than 8 mil 
lion hours of jet engine flight time 


AIR TRAVEL’ 
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Airlines List Top 
Executives’ Salaries 


The following carriers have filed 
with CAB Schedule E reports listing 
the 1955 salaries and other compensa- 
tion of officers and directors: 


Alaska Aijrlines, Inc.—Nelson David, 
pres., geu. mgr. & dir., $24,999 salary, $200 
dir. fees, $1,250 bonus & indir.; Ralph W. 
Starkey, v.p., $11,200 salary, $1,200 bonus & 
indir.; Thomas A. Campobasso, v.p., $8,400 
salary (entered office 2/3/55), $1,200 bonus 
& indir.; Robert J. Norris, secy.-treas., $8,400 
salary, $100 bonus & indir.; Donald L. In- 
galls, asst. secy.-treas., $8,025 salary (up 
$225), no bonus & indir.; Juliana D. Wil- 
son, asst. secy.-treas., $675 salary (up $675), 
$1,251 bonus & indir. (legal counsel serv- 
ices); Frank C. LaGrange, dir., $150 dir. 
fees; Keith M. Lesh, dir., $150 dir. fees; 
Raymond W. Marshall, dir., $200 dir. fees; 
Roland P. Place, dir., $150 dir. fees; Homer 
W. Robinson, chm. bd., $200 dir. fees; Ross 
A. Urquhart, dir., $50 dir. fees; Jay G. Lar- 
son, dir., $100 dir. fees. 


Persons other than officers, directors 
and employes paid more than $10,000 for 
personal services were: Pogue & Neal, Wash- 
ington, D.C., legal, $45,063; Allen Degarmo 
& Leedy, Seattle, Wash., legal, $14,651; 
Thomas Anderson Transportation, Fair- 
banks, Alaska, cargo handling, $27,685; Ray 
L. Jenkins, Washington, D.C., legal, $21,000. 


North Central Aijrlines, Inc.—H. N. 
Carr, pres. & dir., $23,542 salary (up $9,657), 
no bonus & indir.; F. N. Buttomer, v.p.- 
traffic & sales, $11,200 salary (up $1,296), 
no bonus & indir.; A. E. Schwandt, v.p.- 
ind. rel., $10,000 salary (up $96), no bonus 
& indir.; R. H. Bendio, v.p.-maint. & engin.., 
$10,887 salary, no bonus & indir.; A. D. Nie- 
meyer, v.p.-oper., $11,100 salary, no bonus 
& indir.; B. Sweet, secy.-treas., $7,925 sal- 
ary (up $1,728), no bonus & indir.; A. E. A. 
Mueller, chm. bd., $8,854 salary, $225 bonus 
& indir.; W. Christensen, dir., no fee, $525 
bonus & indir.; G. F. DeCoursin, dir., $600 
fees, $450 bonus & indir.; K. B. Willett, 
dir, no fees, $525 bonus & indir.; R. F. 
Grover, dir., no fees, $450 bonus & indir.; 
Po Wheeler, dir., no fees, $450 bonus & 
ndir. 


Mohawk Airlines, Inc.—Robert E. Peach, 
pres. & dir., $19,416 salary (up $3,166), no 
bonus & indir.; John R. Carver, v.p. & 
secy., $13,999 salary (up $2,250), no bonus 
& indir.; Carl A. Benscoter, v.p.-oper., 
$15,749 salary (up $1,417), no bonus & in- 
dir; W. D. Bosworth, treas., $8,325 salary 
(up $867), no bonus & indir.; H. Stuart 
Goldsmith, asst. treas., $6,480 salary (up 
$240), no bonus & indir.; Lois P. Hornbrook, 
asst. treas., $2,631 salary (up $1,239), no 
bonus & indir.; Bruce C. McLean, asst. 
. $1,205 salary (up $1,205), no bonus 
¢ indir. 


Helicopter Air Service, Inc.—John S. 
Gleason, pres., treas. & dir. (entered office 
5/25/55), $1,400 salary, no bonus & indir.: 
John C. Brogan, v.p. & dir. (entered office 
5/25 55), $2,100 salary, no bonus & indir.; 

W. Moore, exec. v.p. & dir., $12,000 salary 
(up $2,400), $3,000 bonus & indir.; Robert 
B. Kiel, asst. secy.-treas., $9,600 salary (up 
$2,400), no bonus & indir. 


New York Airways, Inc.—Robert L. 
Cummings, pres. & dir., $18,250 salary (down 
$25). no bonus & indir.; Horace Brock, v.p. 
& dir. $14,400 salary (up $12,400), no bonus 
& indir.; William W. Hogan, treas., $10,042 
Stlary (up $542), no bonus & indir.; Glen 

astburn, asst. to pres. & asst. treas., 
$9,000 salary, no bonus & indir.; Virginia M. 
Swain, asst. secy., $3,888 salary, no bonus & 
indi Hoyt Amidon, dir., $225 fee, no bonus 
& indir.; Paul Battilana, dir., $225 fee, $100 
bonus & indir.; Robert E. Blum, dir., $225 
fee, no bonus & indir.; Robert W. Dowling, 
dir. $50 fee, no bonus & indir.; Robert G. 
Goelet, dir., $100 fee, no bonus & indir.; 
Knox Ide, dir., $175 fee, no bonus & indir.; 
Grover Loening, dir., $175 fee, $750 bonus 
& indir.; Samuel C. Park, dir., $250 fee, no 
bonus & indir.; William Shields, Jr. dir., 
$225 fee, no bonus & indir. 


‘ersons other than directors, officers and 
employes paid more than $10,000 for per- 
Sonal services were: Skadden, Arps, Slate & 
Timbers, N.¥.C., legal, $42,355; George Daly 
Associates, N.Y.C., pub. relations, $10,454. 
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West Coast Talk . . . By Fred s. Hunter 


® Who'll win jet production race—North American 
or Lockheed? They’re neck-and-neck now. 


HICH COMPANY would you 
say had built the greater num- 

ber of jet aircraft, Lockheed or North 
American? The top U.S. honor un- 
doubtedly lies between these two, al- 
though Republic may not be far be- 
hind. And chances are they are just 
about neck-and-neck in ap- 
proaching the 8,000 mark. 

The scoreboard on 
Lockheed, roughly, reads 
more than 5,000 T-33s, 
1,700 F-80s and 800 F-94s 
turned out at Burbank, 
plus a generous number of 
B-47s at Marietta. For 
North American, it’s about 
7,000 F-86s, 400 FJs, 130 
B-45s (remember?), plus 
its new F-100s. Lockheed is still mak- 
ing T-33s, and currently is just get- 
ting nicely started on its two newer 
models, the F-104A and the T2V-1. 
North American has a few more 
F-86Fs (for NATO) to go and is 
in volume production on FJ-4s and 
F-100Ds. 

Right now, North American, in 
accelerated production on the F-100, 
at Los Angeles and Columbus both, 
has more airplanes coming out the 
back door than Lockheed, and this 
may open the way for it to forge into 
the lead in total output—if it already 
hasn’t done so. 

(Note to Gordon Williams at 
Boeing—The foregoing has to do 
only with numbers of aircraft, not 
pounds of airframe weight). 


> * * 


Les Saucke, CAA aviation 
safety agent at Denver, reports this: 
He was riding along en route from 
Denver to Albuquerque when the 
Continental Air Line CV440 passed 
over the colorful old town of Taos, 
New Mexico. The pilot was a CAL 
old timer, Ivan (Ole) Olson, who 
had been flying this route since 1938. 
Over the speaker system, he pointed 
out the town and related a few perti- 
nent facts. Then, says Saucke, he 
came in with this kicker: “Now, just 
to show you folks how much prog- 
ress we are making in the field of 
transportation, I would like to call 
your attention to the fact that 40 
years ago it took an Indian five days 
to travel from Taos to Santa Fe on 
horseback. Nowadays, it still takes an 
Indian five days to travel from Taos 
to Santa Fe on horseback.” 





Hunter 


Ruth Ringer, secretary to Stan 
Shatto, operations vp of Western Air 
Lines, has become allergic to green 
stamps. When Douglas delivered a 
new DC-6B the other day, Frank 
Vosepka, WAL’s chief inspector, 
called Ruth to remind her that in the 
absence of her vacationing 
boss, it was her responsi- 
bility to collect the green 
stamps on the purchase. 

“Trading stamps on 
airplanes?” gasped Ruth. 
“Oh, yes,” Frank assured 
her. “You see Douglas is a 
member of the Santa Mon- 
ica Merchants Association 
and all the members 
agreed to give stamps.” He 
actually talked her into believing him 
. . . and that’s when she learned 
Frank is the airline’s chazpion prac- 
tical joker. Come to think of it now, 
you really ought to get quite a set 
of dishes with the green stamps on 
a DC-6B. 





* * . 


Ramo-Wooldridge, sprouting like 
a banyan tree, plans a six-story build- 
ing as one of the nine structures that 
will comprise its new research and 
development center in Los Angeles. 
This is practically a skyscraper for 
the section of the city where it will 
be located and will make a fine land- 
mark for pilots trying to find the Los 
Angeles International Airport in the 
smog. Completed, the new center 
will represent an investment of $10,- 
000,000 or $12,000,000. It’s all ex- 
pansion. 

* * o 

We see by the pictures that Con- 
vair’s “Golden Arrow” jet transport 
will—as George Gobel says—have 
minny, minny windows. That makes 
it all even. The Douglas DC-8 and 
the Lockheed Electra will have pic- 
ture windows. The Boeing 707 and 
the “Golden Arrow” will have 
double the number of small-size win- 
dows. Convair also plans to include 
nose wheel brakes on its jet. Just like 
four-wheel brakes on automobiles. 

* * * 

Battle of the paper work. H. R. 
Campbell, director of administration 
at Lockheed, reports that Lockheed 
bought 463 new filing cabinets last 
year and figures to add 500 more 
this year . . . Hughes Tool Co.'s air- 
craft division soon will announce 
development of a small helicopter. 
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International Aviation 


By Anthony Vandyk 





MOSCOW—*I shall have to raise 
the price of my pineapples . . . you tell 
it please to Marshal Zhukov,” the pine- 
apple salesman from Mexico shouted 
breathlessly as we ran across Tushino 
airport. He was lamenting the sad con- 
dition that we were getting into as we 
pushed our way through the crowds 
in an attempt to find our seats for the 
air show. The rain was pouring down 
and our clothes were rapidly becoming 
covered in mud. “Tovarich,” the pine- 
apple salesman said to each soldier that 
we passed, “ver is our schtand?” He 
usually drew a blank stare, sometimes 
a wave of the arm in the direction of 
the opposite side of the field. 

Dead on time at ten o'clock a 
salvo of cannons started the show on 
its way. Still running and now almost 
unrecognizable, the pineapple salesman 
said: “You see now, zay to try to kill us 
. » « please you tell this to your General 
Wining.” At last he found a tolerable 
pretty girl “Darling,” he said, 
“please where is our schtand.” The 
blank look prompted him to give me 
another order: “You tell about this 
please to your ambassador, the Krupp 
von Bohlen.” 


The price of pineapples must have 
gone up at least 1,000% as the sales- 
man gloomily surveyed the state of his 
clothes (there is no dry cleaning in 
Russia). “I vish I ver in Paris now,” 
he said as he eyed the drab looking 
females in their drenched dresses. “Cut 
out the wishful thinking,” I replied 
“and help me do some work.” Holding 
a notebook in one hand and a camera 
in the other was no joke, and the air- 
craft were starting to come over in 
quantities. “Count the number of air- 
craft in each formation,” I shouted 
above the roar of the jets, “hurry up, 
here come the Farmers.” 

“So,” the salesman replied, “they 
have farmers that fly . . . then certainly 
I am charging them too little for their 
pineapples.” And so it went on, right 
through the 80-minute show, a touch of 
comic relief that helped offset the dif 
ficulties that had made me almost a 
mervous wreck for the past few days. 
The show was on a Sunday and I had 
planned to leave Washington eight days 


earlier. 
. > > 


My visa had been requested several 
weeks beforehand but despite repeated 
calls to the Soviet Embassy there was 
no news at noon on my departure date. 
“Call again on Monday,” was all that 
the embassy could suggest. | cancelled 
my reservations and spent a miserable 
weekend waiting for Monday morning 
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Vandyke boarding Aeroflot IL-2 at Copenhagen. 


to come. Sharp at nine I called the 
embassy: “Still no news, call again at 
noon.” Same thing at noon: “Call again 
at four.” At four it was a different 
story: “It is good ... come round to 


the embassy right away.” 

I left Tuesday morning and flew 
straight through to Moscow arriving 
exhausted at dawn on Thursday 
but that is another story. 
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GENERAL AVIATION forms a united front at its first formal organizational meeting of 
the General Aviation Facilities Planning Group. Seated at the head table are members 
of the Executive Committee (left to right) Dwight Joyce, Dwane Wallace, George Had- 
daway (General Chairman) and Dr. Leslie Bryan, committee chairman. Representatives 
of the ten national associations comprising the Group and observers attending the meet- 
ing were: back row (left to right): Allen Heinsohn, National Pilots; George Ferguson, 
NBAA; John Casey, AAAE; Bob Northington, ADMA; Fred Triplett, Flying Farmers; second 
row: Wayne Weishaar, ATS; Dr. John Frederick, University of Maryland; third row: Max 
Karant, AOPA; Frank Martin, Cessna; Joseph Geuting, AIA; Crocker Snow, NASAO; 
front row: A. B. McMullen, NASAO; Bud Baer; ATA; and Charles Parker, NATA. 
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Ten Non-Carrier Aviation Groups 
Organize for United Action 


Formal organization of the General 
Aviation Facilities Planning Group took 
place in Washington, marking the first 
time that all elements of non-carrier 
aviation have banded together to form 
one central body. Main objective of the 
group is to present one united position. 
It is felt that in only this manner can 
general aviation gain equal recognition 
with the powerful military and airline 
segments of the industry. 

Ten aviation organizations are rep- 
resented in GAFPG, from all areas of 
general aviation. The group has elected 
a three-man executive committee, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Leslie A. 
Bryan, director of the Institute of Avia- 
tion of the University of Illinois. He 
will work with Dwane Wallace, presi- 
dent of the Cessna Aircraft Co., and 
Dwight P. Joyce, president of The Glid- 
den Co. 

* First official move by the execu- 
tive committee was to meet with Ed- 
ward P, Curtis, special Presidential aide 
for aviation facilities. On first hearing 
of the formation of the group, Curtis 
expessed the hope that its activities 
would be coordinated with his office to 
prevent duplication and overlapping. 
With proper coordination “it could be a 
goo! thing,” he said. 

Obviously, with the liaison now 
established, general aviation will be able 
to make a substantial—and united— 
contribution by presenting its aviation 
faci ities’ requirements. 

Following the committee’s meeting 
wit) Curtis and its report to the Group, 
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it was unanimously agreed to begin im- 
mediately a three-months’ program of 
fact-finding on which to base future 
recommendations to Curtis. 

* The Group voted to establish a 
Washington office and to retain a full- 
time executive secretary “to direct the 
Group’s research and recommendations 
and to carry on liaison with all other 
groups, individuals and agencies con- 
cerned with the critical air space and 
ground facilities problem.” 

“Our whole future is at stake in 
these deliberations,” Dr. Bryan declared. 
“Facilities requirements during the next 
two decades must be established solely 
on the basis of fact—not fancy.” 

He warned: “Our efforts in estab- 
lishing the facts and in determining our 
requirements, both on the ground and 
in the air space above us will in a large 
measure depend upon the cooperation 
and interest of every individual and 
company engaged in or utilizing busi- 
ness, industrial, agricultural and private 
aircraft.” 

George E. Haddaway, Editor of 
Flight Magazine, was elected general 
chairman of the group which includes 
the following associations: Aeronautical 
Training Society, American Association 
of Airport Executives, Aviation Distrib- 
utors & Manufacturers Association, Air- 
craft Owners & Pilots Association, Na- 
tional Association of State Aviation Of- 
ficials, National Aviation Trades Asso- 
ciation, National Business Aircraft As- 
sociation, National Flying Farmer’s As- 
sociation, National Pilots Association 


and the Utility Airplane Council of the 
Aircraft Industries Association. © ® © 


Marconi to Distribute 
Narco Equipment 


National Aeronautical Corp. of 
Ambler, Pa. has entered into an ex- 
change agreement with Marconi Ltd. of 
Canada, reliable sources have reported. 
The agreement calls for Marconi to dis- 
tribute Narco radio and navigation 
equipment in Canada and throughout 
other Marconi outlets abroad. 

Narco, on the other hand, is ex- 
pected to act as sales agent for Mar- 
coni’s ADF through its distributor or- 
ganization in the U.S. 

Narco manufactures electronic 
equipment for the business and execu- 
tive aircraft market primarily. 


Remmert-Werner 
To Open New Base 


Remmert-Werner Corporation has 
announced the opening of a business fly- 
ing center at the Pompano Beach Air- 
port in Florida. Facilities will be simi- 
lar to bases operated at Lambert Field in 
St. Louis and at the new Express Air- 
port in Toledo. 

Fifty mechanics will be on the staff, 
and complete maintenance and conver- 
sion services will be offered. Construc- 
tion is under way on an all steel and 
masonry hangar which will accommo- 
date service work for all aircraft up to 
the Convair class. Until the hangar is 
completed, services are being provided 
from specially equipped fitted shop 
trailers. 

Unusual feature is facilities offered 
to business pilots and passengers. Air- 
port boasts a golf course, swimming 
pool, lounger and other accommodations. 


NBAA Again Opposes 
Adoption of Tacan 


National Business Aircraft Asso- 
ciation reiterated its opposition to the 
immediate adoption of Tacan into the 
Common System and its support of the 
civil DME system in a written presenta- 
tion to the Air Coordinating Committee. 

In a letter to ACC Chairman Louis 
S. Rothschild, NBAA said it “deplores 
the confusion and uncertainty that now 
exists because of the military demand 
that the Tacan distance measuring ele- 
ment replace” the existing civil DME 
system. 

“The vacillating position of the 
Department of Commerce on _ this 
issue,” it was charged, “is materially 
contributing to the hesitancy of busi- 
ness aircraft operators to install com- 
mercially available DME airborne units. 
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They are most reluctant to make a con- 
siderable financial investment in this 
equipment when it would become un- 
usable and a total monetary loss if the 
Tacan element is adopted for the com- 
mon system.” 

NBAA charged that the military 
has been trying to get the present civil 
system declared inadequate or obsolete 
because it “insists on publicly justifying 
its long secretive and staggering mone- 
tary investment in Tacan.” 

Referring to Rothschild’s testimony 
before Congress that there has been no 
demand for DME, NBAA observed that 


the demand has been “stifled” by the 
ACC “official disfavor of continuing 
DME beyond 1960.” As a consequence, 
it is pointed out, only 241 DME ground 
units are in operation today, and 190 
additional DME are awaiting commis- 
sioning. 

“The arbitrary issuance of a 
‘freeze order’ by the Department of 
Commerce, prohibiting the use of these 
190 available DME units, is depriving 
civil aircraft users and CAA air traffic 
controllers from sharing the full bene- 
fits of a most valuable position-reporting 
common system aid.” oO 


Parts Distributors Make Pitch 
For More Airline Business 


By LOIS C. PHILMUS 

The role of the aircraft and engine 
parts and accessory distributor is be- 
coming increasingly important as the 
air transport industry—both civil and 
commercial—expands. But just what 
this role should be has been under con- 
siderable—and sometimes critical—dis- 
cussion. 

Generally, the wholesale distributor 
has been representing parts’ manufac- 
turers in toto on equipment sales to 
business and private aircraft operators. 
The manufacturers have been handling 
sales directly to the military, airlines 
and “original” (airframe and engine) 
manufacturers. 

No particular controversy centers 
around handling of sales to general avi- 
ation or the military. But the distributors 
are itching to get a bigger chunk of the 
airline business and are deeply con- 
cerned over an indicated trend of the 
original manufacturer getting into the 
parts business. 

* While some manufacturers have 
eased their rigid policy of handling air- 
line sales directly, there is no great rush 
to turn this end of the business over to 
the wholesale distributor. Both the man- 
ufacturers and airlines so far prefer to 
deal directly with each other. Manu- 
facturers, particularly of more complex 
and technical parts, strongly feel that 
the distributor cannot provide sufficient 
product knowledge and service ability 
satisfactorily to deal with the airlines. 
While the distributors are pressing for 
action now, the manufacturers are mov- 
ing slowly. 

The manufacturers’ viewpoint re- 
cently was expressed by Jack Moore, 
president of Reading Batteries and vice 
president of the Aviation Distributors 
& Manufacturers Assn., at the group’s 
recent mid-year meeting. As distributors 
expand, he said, the possibility of their 
handling more airline sales will be 
“more likely” than now. 

Individual distributor organizations 
have been, however, given airline rights 
(though not on an exclusive basis). The 
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common denominator of these individual 
companies is the technical service capa- 
bility for maintenance and repair of the 
manufacturers’ product: Airwork, Pied- 
mont Aviation, Southwest Airmotive, 
and others which combine maintenance 
and overhaul service with distribution. 

The well-equipped distributor feels 
strongly that he can perform a vital 
service for the airlines. George Jalonick, 
vice president of Southwest Airmotive, 
told American Aviation that he views 
the distributor’s relationship to the air- 
lines as one of providing “inventory con- 
trol service.” In this capacity, the dis- 
tributor can assist the airlines in getting 
a proper balance of parts inventory by 
acting “as a clearing house to balance 
inventory.” With proper airline coopera- 
tion to keep the distributor informed on 
all pertinent policy changes, the distribu- 
tor can help the airlines eliminate much 
costly personnel, paper work and re- 
duce lead-time on deliveries, Jalonick 
claimed. 

Distributors voiced disapproval at the 
ADMA meeting in Asheville over an ap- 
parently new practice of granting rights 
to the original manufacturer for resale 
of parts used in its aircraft. Cessna Air- 
craft Co. was one manufacturer spe- 
cifically named. 

Francis Hines of Airwork, sup- 
ported by other distributors, called upon 
the parts makers to concentrate heavily 
on selling accessories and equipment to 
the airframe industry as standard equip- 
ment. And then distributors—not the 
manufacturers—should have a clear field 
for selling replacement parts. 

Actually, the manufacturers and 
distributors are coming closer to recog- 
nizing each other’s problems and value 
than in previous years. But the need for 
consistency in policy and fair practices 
is required on both sides. 

® Manufacturers have been some- 
what lax in keeping the distributors— 
which are actually the companies’ sales 
division—properly informed on_prod- 
ucts, prices and sales policies. 

® Distributors, in too many areas, 


have erred in sales practices through us- 
ing near cut-throat methods to stamp 
out competition of fellow distributors, 
Price cutting has been practiced enough 
recently to discourage some manufac- 
turers from turning over more respon- 
sibility to the wholesaler. 

It is felt that a code of ethics with- 
in ADMA could kill this before it hurts 
the industry any further. The distributor 
must be made to recognize that “ex- 
clusive” territories will become more a 
matter of the past as industry continues 
its phenomenal growth and that service 
—rather than price—must be the com- 
petitive practice. 

In a summation of the manufac- 
turer-distributor relationship, Thomas A. 
Fernley, Jr.. ADMA managing director, 
found that “there is a marked trend to- 
ward an increased use of the wholesale 
distributor by manufacturers in many, 
many lines. The recognition of the 
functions the distributor performs is 
more widespread because of the in- 
creased costs of all types which are being 
faced.” 

He found that the manufacturers 
who question the distributors’ functions 
“in an inquisitive and questioning man- 
ner” to be a “healthy outlook,” but 
chastized the “economic illiterates who 
do not have the open inquiring mind 
and who are bent upon eliminating the 
distributor without rhyme, reason or 
background.” 

The functions and services of the 
distributor “cannot be eliminated,” he 
declared. “They must be performed by 
someone—where sales are made direct 
sometimes the manufacturer and the 
customer divide the functions of the 
wholesaler. However, in most instances, 
the manufacturer takes on this added 
work. His costs to do a thorough job 
would be much greater than the whole- 
saler.” 

For a mutually advantageous rela- 
tionship, Fernley called for “a genuine 
appreciation of the distributor by man- 
ufacturers and the customer,” with the 
manufacturer recognizing that the dis- 
tributor “does have certain basic costs 
and that a compensating gross margin 
must be provided.” 

On the other side, the distributor 
“must recognize the fact that he must 
operate as economically and efficiently as 
is possible in performing the duties 
which he has accepted. Each distributor 
should do an intelligent job of serving 
his customers, as well as pointing out 
the value of the services which he 
renders.” “— 


Business Flying Brieis 





* U.S. Steel Corp. has contracted 
to have three RCA AVQ-10 radars in 
stalled in three Super DC-3s. Reading 
Aviation Service is doing the installa- 
tions. 
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Northrop Anaheim can 
close the loop 


in your weapon systems with 





GROUND 
GROUND SUPPORT EQUIPMENT, SUPPORT 
EQUIPMENT 
TRAINING AIDS, 
AIRFRAME and TECHNICAL MANUALS 


Northrop Aircraft and its subsidiary, Radioplane 
Company, have a backlog of many years experience in 
guided missile and jet aircraft development. Major 
engineering and production activities have included 
such projects as the Snark SM-62 intercontinental 
missile and the Scorpion F-89 all-weather interceptor. 


TRAINING 
AIDS 





For these projects, Northrop has designed, developed 

Oo and produced ground handling equipment; electrical 
and electronic test equipment and related special tools; 
mobile training units; and simulators for many major 
weapon systems. Supporting facilities in these latter 
PROPULSION fields include systems engineering, reliability analysis, 
design, prototype development, production, field service, TECHNICAL 

and preparation of technical manuals. EOL ES 





Now, through the Northrop Anaheim Division, the 
company’s capabilities in these supporting activities 
are available to you to “close the loop” in your weapon 
systems program. Your inquiry is invited. 


INSTALLATIONS 


=. VW EM: 


PERSONNEL 
PARTS 


For immediate consultation on your problems, contact 
Mr. Thomas H. Quayle, Division Manager, Northrop 
Anaheim, 500 East Orangethorpe Ave., Anaheim, Calif. 


NORTHROP ANAHEIM 


Specialists in weapon systems support, opto-mechanical fire con- 
tro/ systems, and armament propulsion and explosive mechanisms. 
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YOU'RE LOOKING AT THE WORLD'S LARGEST COLLECTION OF DETAILS, 
HARRY. AND RIGHT NOW ONE MIGHTY IMPORTANT DETAIL IS A 
HOT AIR VALVE. 












































... INTERNAL OPERATING PRESSURE IS 58 PS! 
WITH AIR FLOW IN EITHER DIRECTION .THE MOST 
IMPORTANT REQUIREMENT IS TIME. WE MUST GET 
A PROTOTYPE TO THE CUSTOMER WITHIN THE 
NEXT 7O DAYS. 
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WE BUILT LAST YEAR. BUT Hydro-Aire’s work in the _ 
WE'LL NEED A NEW AC MOTOR field ir valves : 
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TRANSPORT TRENDS — wesrington,0-c, suly 16,1936 


PASSENGER TRAFFIC GAIN on domestic trunklines in first half of 





1956 will be in the 14% to 16% range when all figures are in. 
This is in line with earlier predictions. Available seat-mile in- 
crease hasn't been keeping up with passenger-mile jump. Re- 
sult: higher load factors. 

& 


CARGO BUSINESS CONTINUES TO SAG (Transport Trends, May 





21). Soft spots showed as early as the first quarter. Cargo 
and express business is ahead of last year, but it’s nowhere 
close to rosy predictions, some of which were for a 20% gain. 
Other than cutback in auto production, reasons are hard to spot. 


TWA-UNITED ACCIDENT at Grand Canyon will result in stepped-up 





activity toward development of a collision warning device. Pro- 
gram could expand beyond activity of Air Transport Associa- 
tion to include sponsorship by CAA or military—possibly both. 
ATA’s past efforts have been concentrated on proposal by The 
Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. But research and development costs 
approach $1 million, and final decision by ATA directors on 
go-ahead may not come until year-end meeting. 


Other firms entering development picture are Bendix Radio 





Division and Melpar Inc., Westinghouse Airbrake subsidiary. 
Officials of latter firm have approached CAA with a system pro- 
posal, They indicate it could be ready for use in six months in 
a “crash” program. 


THERE WILL BE COMPETITION for presidency of Air Line Pilots 





Association this fall. For first time since C. N. Sayen took over 
in 1952, individual pilot groups have plans for nominees. Ameri- 
ean Airlines’ pilots have entered AA pilot Wylie Drummond, 
who says there seems to be “a desire for some changes” in ALPA. 
United Air Lines’ pilots plan a similar move. Election takes 
place at ALPA convention in Chicago on Nov. 5. Sayen’s own 
plans aren’t definitely known. He hasn’t denied reports that 
he'll vacate ALPA presidency for a high position in the rubber 
industry. 


THORNY CAPITAL GAINS ISSUE is airline industry’s most general 





economic problem at present. Subsidized lines must turn capi- 
tal gains from equipment sales over to government as offset 
against subsidy. This may stymie re-equipment programs. Non- 
subsidized carriers find CAB including gains in rates of return. 
with inflationary results that could lead to general fare cuts. 


Congressional moves to block CAB recapture of non-subsidized 
lines’ capital gains started out strong, but faced major oppo- 
sition in closing weeks of current session. A Board investiga- 
tion aimed at determining a policy would be rendered moot if 
pending legislation passes. Otherwise, uncertainty will con- 
tinue for at least a year until CAB probe is completed. 





PASSENGER ABUSES STILL EXIST in non-scheduled airline field. 





CAB records contain many sworn statements from irate custo- 
mers. Several appeared at Board hearing to protest treatment at 
hands of Southeast Airlines group, now known as Atlantic Air- 
coach. The group represents non-skeds Aero Finance Corp. and 
Peninsular Air Transport. Also, despite CAB’s 10-flights-a-month 
rule for non-skeds, Board’s records reveal at least two combines 
operating daily service in the California-Chicago-New York 
market. 
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Why U.S. Overseas Airlines Are Hopeful 


Government appears to be changing position that courts cannot 


By WILLIAM V. HENZEY 


OME FAINT but hopeful signs ap- 

pear on the horizon for U.S. inter- 
national airline operators who, over the 
past few years, have grown unaccus- 
tomed to success in matters of negotia- 
tion and litigation. 

One such sign has to do with a re- 
lenting by the government in its pre- 
viously airtight position that interna- 
tional route cases before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board are not reviewable in any 
sage by the civil courts. 

The government, in a surprising 
switch, now admits there has been no 
“square holding” by the Supreme Court 
on the reviewability of certain phases of 
international air route cases. 

Second hopeful note is in the deter- 
mination of some influential Senators, 
sparked by George A. Smathers (D-Fla.) 
to force admission of an airline repre- 
sentative to U.S. negotiating teams deal- 
ing in bilateral air route transactions 
with foreign governments. 

Contrast with Trend 


* These developments, modest 
enough, nevertheless are in contrast with 
the trend of recent years which saw such 
things as: 

*The Supreme Court’s 
‘offset decision” which ruled against iso- 
lation of international route segments for 
subsidy purposes. 

Bargaining sessions with foreign 
governments which resulted in what 
US. operators, precluded from active 
participation, consider “give-aways.” 

* Severe attacks on international 
lure and rate structures and Congres- 
sonal criticism of the International Air 
Transport Association as a “price-fixing 


] 
arte! 


so-called 


The developments by no 
means dissolve or offset the adverse 
ievelopments of recent years, but they 
0 siynal a comeback by the interna- 
tional airlines man to a place of honor 
ina field in which the Government ap- 
peare| set to conduct a one-man show. 

* The international route case issue, 
mM which the Government has relented, 
goes back eight years to a Supreme 
Court decision popularly referred to as 
fe “Waterman Decision.” Ruling on a 
thallenge of a route decision issued by 
CAB and approved by the President, the 
igh court held that such 
eyond jurisdiction of civil courts. 


new 


cases are 
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international operations. 


review CAB decisions affecting 





A re-examination of U.S. inter- 
national air transportation policy 
was urged last month by Stuart G. 
Tipton, president of the Air Trans- 
port Association. At an Aero Club 
luncheon in Washington, Tipton spe- 
cifically called for a re-appraisal by the 
State Department of its handling of 
foreign air policy. 

Tipton suggested that State 
“take a look” at such questions as: 

® Does aviation receive the atten- 
tion of the highest levels when it re- 
quires it? 

*Is enough manpower being 





Tipton Urges New Look 


At U.S. Air Policy 


made available to those 
with aviation matters? 


charged 


®Do they have sufficient re- 
sources to do their job right? 


*Is there provision for con- 
tinuity of service so that those charged 
with aviation are not reassigned to 
other jobs and their expertness in 
aviation thereby lost to the country? 


And, Tipton added, “a question 
might be raised as to the composi- 
tion of the negotiating parties, with 
a view to including airline experts 
on a consistent basis.” 








Thus, although CAB acts in domes- 
tic route cases as an “arm of Congress” 
with its decisions subject to civil review, 
it sacrifices in international cases its in- 
dependence of executive control. 


Jackson Opinion Recalled 


The absolute power of the Execu- 
tive, or the President, in such matters 
was voiced this way by Supreme Court 
Justice Robert H. Jackson in 1948: 
“Presidential control is not limited to a 
negative but is a positive and detailed 
control over the Board’s decisions, un 
paralleled in the history of American 
administrative bodies.” 

And the futility of a litigant seek- 
ing to challenge such decisions was also 
voiced by Justice Jackson, thus: “We 
(Supreme Court) conclude that orders 
of the Board as to certificates for over- 
seas or foreign air transportation are not 
mature and are therefore not susceptible 
to judicial review at any time before 
they are finalized by Presidential ap- 
proval. After such approval has been 
given, the final orders embody Presi- 
dential discretion as to political matters 
beyond the competence of the courts to 
adjudicate.” 

A long list of airline litigants has 
gone to Court since 1948 hoping for 
some break in the apparently impreg- 
nable defense afforded the government 
by the Waterman doctrine. Major hope 
of those litigants has been that the Su- 
preme Court in 1948 was not ruling out 
the possibility of judicial review where 
CAB may have been guilty of irregu- 


larity in the conduct of its proceedings. 

® Last year, in a case involving U.S. 
Overseas Airlines, it appeared this last 
hope of litigants was wiped out when 
the U.S. Court of Appeals held that 
“Jurisdiction is absent even where claims 
of procedural irregularity are made.” 
The Government, which had so argued 
throughout the years, thus had a steel- 
plated ruling to cover the only apparent 
hole in its legal armor. 

It was in the face of this that Pan 
American World Airways last month 
went to the Appeals Court in Washing- 
ton seeking review and stay of a CAB 
order which refused to include a Pan 
American application in a proceeding 
dealing with possible permanency for 
Northwest Airlines in the Pacific. Pan 
Am’s complaint fit within the general 
framework of “irregularity in CAB pro- 
ceedings.” 

In such cases, the Government is 
represented by CAB and the Department 
of Justice. Based on past experience, 
CAB was ready to dust off some old 
papers to re-copy, in effect, its successful 
argument of the past, namely, the Court 
had no jurisdiction for review. 

But Attorney General Herbert 
Brownell, Jr., during the week of June 
25, called in CAB Chairman James R. 
Durfee and announced that the govern- 
ment would not fight the Pan Am case 
with the traditionally successful non- 
jurisdiction argument. Instead, Brownell 
said, the case will be opposed “on the 
merits.” CAB acquiesced and filed the 
appropriate document with the Court. 
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Night firing tests on early ROCKETDYNE engines helped speed the development of today’s models whose power cannot be disclosed. 


Today’s Rocket Engine can send 
a missile half-way around the earth 


Even as you read this, rocket engines 
capable of sending a guided warhead 
half-way around the earth are being 
developed and produced by Rocket- 
DYNE, a Division of North American 
Aviation, Inc. ...and larger, still 
more powerful units are on the way. 

Behind these bare facts is a 10-year 
story of how the Air Force and 


ROCKETDYNE §; 


BUILDERS OF 


ROCKETDYNE faced up to one of the 
biggest engineering challenges of the 
last decade. Security restrictions do 
not permit us to give you the details, 
but we can tell you that Rocker- 
DYNE has manufactured the largest 
liquid-propellant rocket engine in 
the free world. RocKETDYNE is devel- 
oping and producing rocket engines 


for many of the major guided missile 
projects in this country. 

If you are an engineer—and inter- 
ested in this young and challenging 
field—write RocketpyNe, Personnel 
Manager, Dept. A-22, 6633 Canoga 
Ave., Canoga Park, California . . 
located near Los Angeles in the 
West San Fernando Valley. 


A Division of 
North American Aviation, Inc. 
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* Only clue to the reasoning behind 
this surprising decision was a statement 
in the CAB court document that the 
Waterman decision may not be as all- 
embracing as the government and courts 
have said over the years. 

“On the present state of the authori- 
ties,” the CAB document stated, “there 
js no square holding by the Supreme 
Court that the Waterman rule precludes 
judicial review where only procedural 
errors are asserted. A further unsettled 
question is whether, assuming that there 
js such review at some stage, it may 
be before or after a final order is issued.” 

Thus, the government was not only 
avoiding use of its No. | legal argument 
in such cases, it was expressing doubt as 
to the soundness of the argument even 
if used. 

The decision also carries a tone of 
mystery. Because the government's 
avoidance of the non-jurisdiction issue 
in the Pan Am case does not mean the 
issue will not be raised. Quite to the 
contrary, Northwest, as an intervenor, 
asked dismissal of PAA’s stay petition 
on those very grounds. And veteran 
Appeals Court judges, long familiar 
with the point of non-jurisdiction in in- 
ternational air cases, were certain to raise 
iton their own. 

* Only conclusion at this point is 
that the invincibility of the Waterman 
doctrine is not so well established as past 


government documents and court rul- 
ings would lead one to believe. 
It is not unreasonable to expect 
| 


more frequent challenges of international 
route cases in the courts. It is even con- 
ceivable one such challenge may lead to 
a complete high court review of the 
entire Waterman doctrine. 


Smathers’ Bill Prospects Good 
Meanwhile, in the other hopeful 
area for the international airline man, 
Senator Smathers’ bill to have the State 
Department and CAB admit an airline 
representative as a full-fledged member 
f U.S. negotiating teams has been ap- 
proved by the Senate Interstate & For- 
agn Commerce Committee. 
Because the bill is tied in 
ome other legislation on which reac- 


with 


tion has not been equally as favorable 
m the Hill, there is some question 
whether it will be passed at the present 
xssion of Congress. But veteran Con- 
gressional observers consider it only a 
matter of time until the bill becomes 
aw 


Smathers started his drive for such 
airline representation after the US.- 
ny bilateral ruckus in which he 

U.S. was too generous in giving 
uir rights in this country. U.S. 
officials have felt their companies 
e Government have been at a dis- 
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foreign teams normally include airline 
representatives inasmuch as airlines of 
most foreign countries are Government- 
owned. 

Smathers’ crusade in the interna- 
tional field also could lead to another 
long-hoped-for development, namely, 
elevation within the State Department 





of aviation matters. 

These, once again, are just hopeful 
signs for the U.S. international airline 
man. But they could signal an end to 
an era during which industry has been 
submerged in the interest of absolute 
control by the Executive branch of the 
Government. ©O® 


Domestic Airlines Agree on Time Limit 
For Buying Tickets, Beginning Sept. 16 


In an effort to solve one of their 
most serious sales problems—no-shows 
and late cancellations—the domestic air- 
lines have agreed to establish time limits 
by which tickets must be purchased. 

And next year, subject to another 
Air Trafic Conference vote later in 
1956, they may start penalizing no- 
shows and late cancellations. 

Time limits become effective Sept. 
16, 1956. The penalty plan, which is 
subject to CAB approval, may be estab- 
lished Feb. 1, 1957. 

® Agreement climaxed several years 
of effort by the carriers to solve their 
problem, which it is estimated cost them 
$11.7 million in the first half of 1956 
because thousands of people were re- 
fused passage on flights that actually 
departed with empty seats. ATC places 
75°% of the blame for no-shows on the 
airlines (faulty records, clerical mis- 
takes, etc.) and 10°% of the blame for 
late cancellations. 

However, ATC has raised the 
question: Is the public’s practice of 
making multiple reservations and/or 
switching from one flight to another 
partially responsible for a high number 
ot no-shows that are attributed to “air- 
line failure?” If so, the customers’ share 
of the problem is much greater. 

Regardless of who is to blame, CAB 
in mid-June bluntly told the airlines to 
solve the problem or face the possibility 
that the Board would step in and “take 
steps seeking a solution.” 

* Reasoning behind the 1956 date 
for time limits and the 1957 target for 
a penalty was that time limits should 
be tried first and any necessary adjust- 
ments made before penalties are im 
posed. Some lines also feel that time 
limits may improve the situation to the 
extent that penalties won't be needed. 
The penalty plan will be implemented 
if, at another ATC meeting this winter, 
75°, of members favor it. 

Time limits effective in September 
will be: when a passenger makes a 
reservaion before noon the last normal 
business day before departure, he will 
be required to secure a confirmed ticket 
prior to 12:01 a.m. the day of departure, 
cr six hours before departure, which 
ever is earlier. If he doesn’t get a ticket, 
his reservation won't be held. 

Tickets can be secured at the air- 


line’s ticket office; a “ticket pickup loca- 
tion” (location which may be estab- 
lished by an airline at which a passenger 
picks up a ticket prepared elsewhere); 
another airline’s office; mailing a check 
to the airline if time permits; deposit- 
ing the fare with a bank, which then 
informs the airline of the transaction; 
telegraphic money order. 

® Passengers won’t be required to 
pick up tickets for reservations made 
after noon of the last normal business 
day before departure. Also, a passenger 
who makes a reservation less than 48 
hours before the time limit and who 
claims that he can’t buy a ticket will 
not be required to do so if it would 
cost him more than $2 or 10% of the 
total fare to send a telegraphic money 
order. 

Within this 48-hour period, an air 
travel plan cardholder who can’t pick 
up his ticket can give the airline his 
card code designation and account and 
serial numbers. His account will then 
be billed for the penalty, if any. 

Penalties which may be established 
in 1957 are: late cancellations, 10°/ of 
the one-way fare applicable to the first 
flight segment the passenger cancelled 
within six hours of departure ($1 mini- 
mum, $3 maximum); no-show, 20°/ ($3 
minimum or the value of the ticket, 
whichever is less; $20 maximum). 

Southwest Airways has agreed to 
enforce the time limits only for inter- 
line business, and will not apply them 
on-line. United Air Lines has been 
exempted at points where it is com- 
petitive with SWA. ©O® 


Scottish Twin Pioneer 
To Sell for $136,500 
First official specifications have been 
disclosed by Scottish Aviation for its 
short-takeoff Twin Pioneer bushliner. 
The Twin Pioneer, powered by 570-hp 
Alvis Leonides 503/8 engines, is priced 
at $136,500 f.0.b. Prestwick, Scotland. 
Twin Pioneer specifications include: 
Weights (16 passengers) — max. 
takeoff—13,500 lbs.; basic empty weight 
~9,492 lbs.; disposable load—3,998 Ibs.; 
or 4,408 lbs. airfreight. 
Performance (at 13,500 lbs.)—Max. 


speed—167 mph at 1,750 ft.; max. con- 

























Rush service 


to the top of the world! 























On watch 24 hours a day, DEW (that’s Distant 
Early Warning) will probe the polar sky with 
radar. The DEW line will stand between you €: 
and a sneak attack over the top of the world. nav 

Far north of any road or railroad, the DEW 
line depends on air transport for all supplies. 
Douglas transports, especially the C-124 Globe- bl 
master, handle the bulk of this assignment. ay 

Big enough to swallow a tank, truck or a 
giant bulldozer. The C-124 moves cargo in r 
quantity so far and so fast that logistics experts im 
can plan smaller stockpiles—and less material 
en route in slower “pipelines.” That results in 
stretching defense dollars farther. And the fie: 
Douglas C-124 also doubles as a troop trans- §"" 
port, hospital ship, repair shop or flying office. 





Lifeline for the DEW Line—18th Air Force Douglas C-124 











Development of the Douglas C-124 drastically simpli- fight 
fies supply problems. Specialists and material are never 


more than hours from any point on our defense perimeter. ; 
Pg. ' But good men are always needed. There’s opportunity . 
a for you with the Air Force. Find out about it today! induc 
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tinuous cruise—162 mph at 3,750 ft.; 
max. “weak mixture” cruise—141 mph 
at 11,250 ft. 

Cruise speed at 5,000 ft. at 50% 
Meto power is 125 mph and still air 
range, 424 miles. Range is 100 miles at 
3500 Ib.-payload; 300 miles at 3,100 Ibs., 


and 500 miles at 2,700 lbs. 

Rate of climb is 880 fpm at sea 
level; 210 fpm under engine-out maxi- 
mum power conditions. Takeoff distance 
to 50 ft. is 1,128 ft. on concrete, 1,170 
on grass. Minimum landing distance is 
420 ft. on concrete and 480 ft. on grass. 


U.S. Airlines Tell ACC Why 
They Favor Civil DME System 


U.S. airlines, now faced with im- 
diate need to prepare for distance 
asuring service for jet transports, 


hve gone on record with the Air 
Coordinating Committee as favoring the 
civil DME system over Tacan. 

The decision was based on a time- 
uble presented to representatives of 
ajor trunk carriers at a meeting with 
Leuis S. Rothchild, ACC chairman, 
The new position was publicly revealed 
« the first time by General Milton 
mold, ATA vice president, before a 
House Government Operation subcom- 
littee. 

* Gen. Arnold told the subcommit- 
wee that the airlines’ stand was based on 
there being “no other way” to get dis- 
nce measuring service by 1959. Because 
jistance information is considered de- 
sirable for jet transports, Arnold said, 
ihe airlines must start progressing to- 
sard this goal “at once.” 

He acknowledged that Tacan air- 
wrne equipment is not now available 
ad considering the lead time necessary 
lor writing equipment characteristics, 


could not be available in time for jet 
service. 

The airlines “have no choice but 
to buy what is available,” with or with- 
out a government decision, Arnold said. 

® Just prior to the public pronounce- 
ment, the Airline Electronics Equipment 
Committee unanimously approved the 
Arinc specification for installation of 
civil DME. 

With this new development, ACC 
Nav Panel is on full-time duty fulfilling 
its ACC assignment. CAA Administra- 
tor Charles J. Lowen, chairman of the 
NAV Panel, has created two special 
working groups to “crash” the ACC 
reporting deadline of August 20. 

SWG 19, under the direction of Cy 
Clark, is charged with developing the 
timetable and plan for VOR with Ta- 
can-DME. 

SWG 20, under James Beardsless, 
is charged with developing the “alterna- 
tive” plan which calls for retaining 
civil VOR/DME and providing area 
for Tacan-Azimuth only to meet mili- 
tary tactical requirements. 


Airlines Sign Agreement on Liquor 


Six airlines have signed a “standard 
practice agreement” covering the serv- 
ing of alcoholic beverages aloft which, 











among other things, limits drinks to 
Wo per passenger. 

The agreement, signed by Amer- 
kan, United, TWA, Eastern, National 
ud Northwest, applies only within con- 
tnental U.S. Western Air Lines’ “cham- 
magne” flights are not included, be- 
ause the code does not cover beer or 
wine. 

Several bills were introduced dur- 
ing the current session of Congress to 
tn the serving of drinks on domestic 
tights. One bill has been reported out 
worably in the House, but no hearings 
tave been held in the Senate. 

Provisions of the airline agreement: 

* The term “alcoholic beverage” 
cludes any form of distilled spirits, 
wt docs not include beer or wine. 


* None of the airlines will, in ad- 


‘etising or promotion, emphasize the 
Wailability of drink service aboard any 
tits fights. 


*lach party will continue its 


policy of not encouraging consumption 
of alcoholic beverages by its customers. 

® No drink will contain more than 
1.6 ounces (the standard miniature 
bottle) of an alcoholic beverage, and no 
more than two drinks will be served 
to any customer. 

® No drinks will be served to any 
person when the airline has reason to 
believe that such service will result in 
that person’s becoming objectionable to 
other passengers. 

Any party to the agreement can 
withdraw upon six months’ notice to 
each other party. 


Statistics Correction 


The summary of U.S. International 
Airline Revenues and Expenses for 
the first quarter of 1956 (AmeEricAN 
AviaTion June 18, p. 84) showed TWA’s 
net operating income as $14,373,461. 
The figures should have been —$3,230,- 
530. Total net operating income for all 
U.S. international carriers should read 
—$1,299,789, instead of $16,304,202. 
AMERICAN AVIATION regrets the error. 


Survey Shows Airlines 
Favor Overhaul Bases 
Away From Cities 


Airlines are fairly well in agree- 
ment that it would be a good idea for 
jet engine overhaul and testing to be 
conducted at some location away from 
the populated areas of major terminals 
because of the noise problem. 

This was disclosed in returns from 
a questionnaire sent to 38 certificated 
carriers by J. S. Marriott, retired CAA 
4th Region administrator who is now 
director of airports for Riverside County, 
Calif. 

* Of 17 replies received so far, 80°% 
answered yes to the question on outside 
locations for jet engine work. The car- 
riers, however, aren’t interested in hav- 
ing aircraft maintenance provided at the 
same remoted location. Ninety-one per 
cent vetoed such an arrangement. 

Marriott made the survey in con- 
nection with Riverside County’s plans 
for its three airports at Blythe, Hemet 
and Thermal, all just outside the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area, where the 
noise incident to engine overhaul and 
testing would not be a critical problem. 
This is particularly the case at Blythe, 
where there is a 6,900-foot paved run- 
way. 

* A sizable number of the airlines 
—37Y,°, of those replying—said they 
would be interested in contracting for 
overhaul service to be performed outside 
the metropolitan area if it were guaran- 
teed to cost no more than the present 
method. The other replying carriers said 
they would be interested in such an out- 
side contract if they could accomplish 
savings in varying amounts. For a 20°%, 
savings, there was a 100° expression of 
interest. 

The Marriott survey disclosed that 
the airlines wouldn’t want to have to 
ferry their aircraft for such an overhaul, 
although 18°% did say they would agree 
to up to 15 minutes. The big majority 
—75°,—said they would prefer to have 
the overhaul agency provide pickup and 
delivery service on engines to be over- 


hauled. 


C. R. Smith Replies 
To Fortune Article 


The domestic trunk airline industry 
has aimed its jet re-equipment program 
at a 63°, load factor for 1961, or ap- 
proximately the same as enjoyed in 
1955. So says American Airlines’ presi- 
dent C. R. Smith in the July issue of 
Fortune magazine. 

Smith wrote to rebut what he con- 
sidered “certain cheerless conclusions” 
in a previous Fortune article—“The 
Airlines Flight from Reality’—in which 
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He serves in the most modern of naval forces. Radar§ 4% 
warned, missile and jet fighter defended, and ra 
armed with jet bombers, his task force is bound line 
together by helicopters—Vertol helicopters. the 

hea 


From carrier to cruiser, from submarine deck to the 34 5 
° ° ° +. 
coast beyond the horizon, HUP helicopters link 0 
together the segments of the fleet. 
For 


cou! 


They shuttle key Navy personnel between the ships, 
they rush the sick and wounded sailors to the neares ear 
hospital ashore or afloat; and aboard the carriers, the J jes. 


reliable HUP’s stand by to rescue pilots from the sag 196 


— Smi 
, These—and many other missions are the everyday duti “bas 


for Vertol helicopters. Their Vertol-pioneered tandem§ pe, 
rotor design particularly suits them for naval servicg seat 
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Vertol performance, versatility, reliability have made CA 
these helicopters the Navy’s choice—again and again 
for the toughest jobs. 
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the industry was pictured as buying 
aircraft far beyond the traffic potential 
for 1961. 

In short, Smith said traffic will be 
higher and capacity less than predicted 
in the earlier article. He said Civil 
Aeronautics Administration traffic esti 






Rader mates, used by Fortune, which called 

for a 1961 market of 28.8 billion trunk 

d line passenger miles “underestimated 

the market.” “Our estimates,” the AA 

h head countered, “indicate a market of 

0 the F345. billion passenger miles or almost 
k 20°, more than the CAA estimate.” 


As for capacity, Smith said the 
Fortune article failed to take into ac 
count normal equipment retirement, 
and over-estimated capacity of the new 
iets. In contrast to Fortune’s estimated 
1961 capacity of 43 billion seat miles, 
Smith said his company’s estimates 
“based upon our experience and judg 
ment” are for approximately 38 billion 





seat miles. 

The AA head expressed concern 
over recent attacks on airlines’ earnings 
which culminated in institution by CAB 
of a General Passenger Fare Investi 
gation. Said Smith: “The airlines should 
make money during a boom, and | 
hold that the 1955 rate of business ac 
tivity cannot yet be safely taken as an 
‘average.’ If rates should be lowered 
now on the theory they are currently 
too high, the danger is that they might 
be frozen at a level too low to sustain 
the airlines in a less buoyant economy. 

“Unless the airlines have reasonable 
assurance of adequate earnings they will 
be extremely hard pressed, as the CAB 
foresaw three years ago, to attract the 
capital needed to finance the new equip 
ment upon which their unique price 
structure rests.” 








CAB Proposes Changes 
In Altitude Rules 


Civil Aeronautics Board is propos 
ing changes in civil air regulations that 
will widen the altitude separation lim 
its above 29,000 ft. in a move to re 
duce the collision hazard inherent in 
altimeter errors at high altitudes. 

Board’s proposal, now being cir 
culated for industry comment by 
August 10, would set a minimum verti 
cal separation of 2,000 ft. for aircratt 
fyine reciprocal courses and 1,000 for 
crosscourse flying. This is exactly 
doub'e that provided in present quad 
tanta! rule for lower altitudes in CAR 
Part 60. 

These new altitude-direction relation- 
thips which would apply to all flights 
except IFR operations at assigned alti 
tudes on airways, would be set as fol 
lows: 0° to 89°—29,000: 33,000 ft. etc.: 
N° to 179°—30,000; 34,000 ft. etc.; 
180° to 269 —31,000; 35,000 ft. etc.; 
270° to 350°—32,000; 36,000 ft. etc. 
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Capital Finds Costs 
On Viscount Lower 
Than Estimated 


Revealing for the first time some 
of the expense figures of its Vickers 
Viscount, Capital Airlines has an- 
nounced that total operating costs of 
the turboprop transport will be lower 
than originally estimated when the full 
fleet of 60 is in operation. Break-even 
load factor is expected to be 53°, to 
55° 

Comparison of actual results with 
Capital’s estimates (based on operation 
of 60 planes) follows: 





Estimate Actual, 
of Aug. to Apr. 
5, 1954 30, 1956 
Flying (¢ per 
plane mile) 405 37.0 
Maintenance 24.2 16.2 
Depreciation 18.4 25.0 
Total Direct 83.1 78.2 
Indirect 70.9 79.2 
Total 154.0 157.4 
Utilization 
(hours) 8.5 65 
Average air speed 
—mph 239.0 249.4 
Breakeven pas- 
senger load 
factor (allow- 
ing 13¢ = for 
cargo) 
Direct expense 27.5% 25.5% 
Total expense §5.2% 56.8% 
When the fleet is in full service 


and utilization reaches 8 hours (about 
8 hours in May), depreciation expense 
will decline to the 18.4¢ level projected, 
and indirect costs will fall to 70.9¢, due 








First KC-135 Jet Tanker Nears Rollout 





to the increased miles over which to 
spread these largely fixed costs, Capital 
said. Maintenance will rise to about the 
projected 24.2¢ as full maintenance 
cycle is reached. 

“It appears, however, on balance, 
that total costs will be below the esti- 
mate for some long period to come, 
and the break-even load factor likely 
will level out at from 53°% to 55°,” 
Capital stated. 

Despite low utilization in the early 
period, cost experience is only 3.4¢ over 
the estimate for total expense, and is 
4.9¢ below the estimate on direct costs, 
it was pointed out. 


Lake Central Sale 
To NCA Gets Nod 


A 1952 agreement under which 
North Central Airlines would acquire 
controlling stock interest and routes of 
Lake Central Airlines was recom- 
mended for approval by Civil Aero- 
nautics Board Examiner Paul N. 
Pfeiffer. 

Estimating annual subsidy savings 
of $400,000 if the local service’ lines’ 
routes are integrated, Pfeiffer found that 
LCA’s route is “too small and subject 
to too great trunkline competition to 


attain relative self-sufficiency in the 
foreseeable future.” 
But while Pfeiffer’s report moved 


the CAB case one step nearer comple- 
tion, the complex entanglement involv- 
ing LCA’s stock had a course to run in 
the Indiana courts which could have a 
direct bearing on the CAB proceeding. 

The majority stock interest in LCA 
originally was owned by the Weesner 
family. On September 17, 1952, the 






Roll-out of the first Boeing KC-135 jet tanker-transport is scheduled this month. Four-jet 
tanker is shown at head of production line at Renton, Wash., as seen through fuselage 
section of the No. 2 airplane. 
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Weesner group entered an agreement 
to sell to North Central (then known 
as Wisconsin-Central). The agreement 
was filed with CAB for approval. 

Subsequently, an LCA employes 
group was formed, charged that NOR 
violated the agreement and challenged 
the validity of the agreement in the 
courts. 


The employes group also entered a 
“secondary agreement” under which it 
obtained an option to buy the stock of 
the Weesner group. 

CAB approved the latter deal sub- 
ject to prior rights of North Central. 
The employes group, therefore, has op- 
posed the agreement on which Pfeiffer 
recently ruled. 


AA Gets First ‘Reserwriter’ at Buffalo 





American Airlines “Reserwriter" organizes reservations information punched into a tabulating 

card. Developed by International Business Machines for AA, the Reserwriter is part of an 

experimental system installed at Buffalo, N. Y. to test means of automatically preparing, 
routing and sending teletyped reservations messages. 


First of the machines for Amer- 
ican Airlines, Inc.’s experimental sys- 
tem of mechanized reservations data- 
processing have been installed at Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

The company announced installa- 
tion of a new device called a “Reser- 
writer” developed by International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp. for American. 
Working with other IBM machines, in- 
cluding a key punch and an automatic 
electric typewriter, the Reserwriter will 
use punched tabulating cards to trans- 
late and organize reservations messages. 

From each message, punched into 
the cards, the Reserwriter produces per- 
forated tape that is automatically fed 
into American’s teletype system for dis- 
tribution of information to all reserva- 
tions offices affected by the transaction. 

It will also compare cities involved 
in an itinerary against 639 airline 
boarding cities to determine routing of 
the messages. An unattended typewriter 
linked to the Reserwriter types every 
message being processed. Routine mat- 
ter is printed in blue ink and problems 
requiring special action are typed in 
red, 
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If there is no teletype communica- 
tion available directly or through a com- 
mon point, the Reserwriter would, for 
example, call for special action in red 
type. 

Information for processing is writ- 
ten on a card, or cards, by a ticket agent. 
By conveyor belt it is carried to a key 
punch operator who punches-in the 
information. The cards then go to the 
Reserwriter. 


Up to four flight segments can 
be accommodated on a single card, but 
more than one card can be used for 
the entire trip if necessary. 

The machines at Buffalo are part of 
a simulation project to extend reserva- 
tions data-processing currently under 
development by American’s Advanced 
Process Research division. 

Future developments are expected 
that will lead toa reservations “language” 
compatible with the idea of using data- 
processing machines inter-connected be- 
tween different airlines. Such develop- 
ments could lead to automatic ticket 
preparation and improved interline ac- 
counting techniques. 








Navy to Lease DC-3; 
To 16 Airlines 


Sixteen local service and _ terri. 
torial airlines have been selected by 
the Navy to lease 23 of its R4DR 
(DC-3) transports now in storage at 
Litchfield Park, Ariz. Leases will be 
for periods of three to five years. 

The following lines will receive 
two planes each: Central Airlines, 
Lake Central, North Central, Ozark. 
Piedmont, Southern and Trans-Texas, 

Awarded one plane each were Al 
legheny, Bonanza, Southwest, West 
Coast, Northern Consolidated, Reeve 
Aleutian Airways, Wien Alaska, Ha 
waiian and Trans-Pacific. 

Carriers were chosen by the Navy 
on the basis of recommendations by 
CAB. Planes will have to be over- 
hauled at the expense of the lessees, 
They will be subject to 24-hour recall 
by the Navy in event of emergency. 
Monthly rental is now being nego 
tiated. Aircraft can be operated within 
continental U.S. or its territories. 


Robie Resigns as Head 
Of Avis Rent-A-Car 


Richard S. Robie, who at press 
time was negotiating for the sale of his 
interest in the Avis Rent-A-Car System, 
has resigned the presidency of the com- 
pany. His resignation coincided with 
assumption of the Avis New England 
territory by The Hertz Corp. 

William M. Tetrick, formerly vice 
president in charge of passenger car 
operations, was elected president by 
the board of directors. This has been 
viewed as an interim move until final 
disposition of the properties is made. 


CAB Accuses NCA Official 
Of Dealing in Securities 


North Central Airlines’ board chair- 
man Arthur E. A. Mueller has been 
named in a Civil Aeronautics Board 
enforcement action as having violated 
the Act by dealing in securities of the 
airline during confidential mail rate com 
ferences. 

Mueller is also alleged to have 
failed to file a required compliance re 
port subsequent to the close of such 
conferences. 

The CAB complaint, filed by Com- 
pliance Attorney John F. Wright, said 
Mueller “dealt in the common stock 
of North Central both directly and i~ 
directly and on behalf of his imme 
diate family, in particular, his wife, 
during a July-November, 1954 perio¢ 
when airline rate conferences were 1 
progress. 
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As Higher and Higher Altitudes Are Attained 


STRATOPOWER HYDRAULIC PUMPS ARE THERE... 
AND—NOT JUST FOR THE RIDE! 


Design for tomorrow’s aircraft! That's the keynote of the engi- 
neering back of the new STRATOPOWER Hydraulic Pumps. 
Aircraft, Rockets, Guided Missiles or Satellites . . . the PUMP 
is vital to the successful performance of the project. Engineers 
responsible for the design of hydraulic systems for these ve- 


hicles provide a sure source of Fluid Power with— 


STRATOPOWER 


HYDRAULIC PUMPS 


Series 65F Fixed 
Displacement Pump 


Series 65W Variable 
Delivery Pump 


The 65F Series Fixed Displacement Pumps and the 65W Series 
Variable Delivery Pumps are designed to operate dependably 
atYemperatures in excess of 400°F and at drive speeds of over 
10}000 rpm. These Pumps are light in weight and have excep- 
tiongly high horsepower/weight ratios. The new STRATO- 
PO design can easily be adapted to fit special requirements 
to save’ Space and weight in aircraft and missiles where every 
pound saved is truly more than worth its weight in gold. 


In the air and on the ground, STRATOPOWER Hydraulic 
Pumps assure reliable hydraulic Utility Systems and Boost 
Systems, and add to the high performance requirements of 
Auxiliary Power Units, Radar Scanners and Stabilized Platforms. 


V ATERTOWN ovvision 














THE NEW YORK AIR BRAKE COMPANY 





STARBUCK AVENUE : WATERTOWN: N.Y. 
INTERNATIONAL SALES OFFICE, 90 WEST ST., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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WATERTOWN DIVISION 
The New York Air Brake Company 
755 Starbuck Ave., Watertown, N. Y. 


I would like more information on 


STRATOPOWER Series 65 Hydraulic Pumps. 











Name Title 
Company. 

Address. 

City. Zone State. 








What It's Like Inside Russian Jet Transport 


Sharp contrast between Russian jet 
transport cabin interior and that plan 
ned for Boeing’s 707 jet (AmeRIcAN 
Aviation, June 4, p. 78) is immediately 
apparent in these photos of Tupolev 
Tu-104. 

Russian jet is soon to go into regu 
lar operation between Moscow and 
Prague and reportedly will cut flight 
time to 2 hrs. 20 mins., only one-third 
of that now required by IL-12s and 
IL-14s. 

The Russian jet transport was first 
shown outside the Iron Curtain when 
three appeared at London during the re- 
cent visit of Bulganin and Khrushchev. 

Powerplants are two turbojets, prob- 
ably 15,000-20,000-lbs. thrust by-pass en- 
gines. A four-engine version is reported 
in production. 


Typical Russian appetite for Victorian furnishing is evident throughout Tu-!04 interior. Note 
lace tablecloth and headrest borders. 


Eight separate compartments lie forward of main cabin in basic Tu-104 layout. Individual compartments are: (1) cockpit; (2) lavatory; (3) 
front entrance; (4) Ist passenger compartment; (5) 2nd passenger compartment; (6) galley; (7) buffet salon; (8) 3rd compartment; (9) 
main cabin; (10) rear vestibule; (11) lavatory; (12) coat closets. 


Generous use of polished woodwork at hostess’ station follows overall Passenger ramp closely resembles design developed in U.S. by Bil- 


furnishing theme which includes flower vases, elaborate decorations. jax, Inc. of Archbold, O., first introduced by Capital Airlines. 
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By Eric Bramley 








Personnel turnover in reservations 
departments is high, and presents a ter- 
ric problem in trying to give the public 
good service. Andy Diddel, Eastern’s 
New York manager, thinks he 
may have at least a partial solution. He’s 
using handicapped persons in reserva 
tions—now has 12 of them and says it’s 
the best thing that’s happened in five 
years. They're good workers, and de- 
pendable, he adds. Other airlines might 


want to note. 
* * * 


sales 


The airlines seem to be going on 
the “gold” standard. Research discloses 
that Air France has a Golden Parisian, 
Eastern a Golden Falcon, Delta a Golden 
Crown. Convair’s jet transport, ordered 
by TWA and Delta, will be the Golden 
{rrow. Continental Air Lines takes issue 
> with Convair and says that earlier this 
year it announced that it will have 
Golden Arrow flights starting next year. 
Bonanza’s system is known as the 
‘route of the gold strikes.” And now 
Sabena Belgian World Airlines is adver- 
using “Golden Circle Tours” to Europe. 

And speaking of “name” flights, 
REAL-Aerovias (Brazilian International 
firlines) has one that's hard to top. It's 
called “The Green Hell Special” —an 
River from Rio to 





Note 
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One airline reports a racket we 
hadn't come across before. Seems that 
ome passengers, upon arriving at desti 
nation, don’t bother to wait for their 
tags. They proceed directly to their 
hotel or home, then call the airline and 
daim that their bags weren’t there when 
they arrived. They ask to have them 
located and delivered. So the company 
sends its money to deliver the bags 
ind keep the customers happy. Some 
people will try anything. 


>y Bil- 


ines. 














Odds and ends: Jim Less, Trans 
Texas’ station manager at Stuttgart, 
irk. racked up two dandy sales re 
cently. He sold a one-way ticket from 
uttgurt to Stuttgart, Germany, and 
inother from Stuttgart, Ark., to Bagh- 
dad, J-aqg . . . Dave Miller, Allegheny’s 
p-sales, always thought it would be a 
§0od vag to get a family of 12 to ride 
{4A on the family plan. He wanted to 
wrange it some time as a publicity stunt 
(“chee per by the dozen”). Then, with- 
ut any arranging, a family of 10 flew 
{4A from Pittsburgh to Williamsport. 
Not quite a dozen, but AAA got lots 
publicity anyway. 
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rt | Airline Commentary 


Sales, Traffic, Promotion 


Pan American World Airways has 
printed a new version of its handy “cur- 
rency converter” which translates the 
currencies of 21 countries into US. dol- 
lars and cents. In addition to giving 
latest official rates of exchange, the con- 
verter lists the amount of currency that 
can be taken into and out of the vari- 
ous countries. It can be obtained at no 
charge at any PAA ticket office or by 
writing PAA, P. O. Box 1790, New York, 
17, N.Y. ...PAA has been named the 
“official carrier” of U.S. athletes to the 
Olympic Games in Melbourne, Australia, 
this November. Designation was made 
by the US. Olympic Committee and 
calls for PAA to fly more than 350 
athletes, trainers and officials to Austra- 
or 


Varig Airlines (Brazil) has a novel 
interline promotion program under way. 
It is supplying other carriers with nap- 
kins and maps, highlighting the serv- 
ices of both companies and emphasiz- 
ing the advantages of using Varig for 
trips to Brazil. Included in the pro- 
gram are TWA, Air France, SAS, KLM, 
Northwest, Swissair, Iberia, Lufthansa, 
Mohawk and Central. Napkins are sup- 
plied to the local service lines in lots 
of 50,000. Maps, in lots of 500, are used 
by international lines. They cover North 
and South America, Europe and Africa, 
showing the routes of both the interline 
carrier and Varig ... 


American Airlines is distributing an 
informative and amusing folder, illus- 
trated by the well-known Artzybasheff, 
explaining the workings of its Magne- 
tronic Reservisor .. . United Air Lines 
has extended DC-6A cargoliner service 
to Newark, Cleveland and Los Angeles- 





A “hunt breakfast" which Western Air Lines 
says is “directly fashioned after the dawn 
feasts of English gentry who ride to hounds,” 
is now being served aboard the company's 


San Francisco-Denver “Californian” flights 

and will be extended to other routes later. 

Passengers receive breakfast trays bearing 

eggs, fruit and coffee. Then, from wheeled 

carts, they select their choice of breakfast 

steaks, broiled chops, ham slices, sausages 
and Danish pastries. 





Burbank, five days a week. First DC- 
6As went on New York-Chicago-San 
Francisco several weeks ago. . 

New wrinkle in community-airline 
promotion has been added by Allegheny 
Airlines. Company runs off extra copies 
of its timetable, using on the cover a 
plate provided by Jamestown, N.Y. 
Cover features local vacation attrac- 
tions. The Chamber of Commerce makes 
local distribution and also includes the 
timetables with outgoing correspondence 
. . . Trans-Texas Airways is opening a 
downtown ticket office in the Adolphus 
Hotel, Dallas... 


TWA has added a new meal feature 
on certain transcontinental non-stop 
Super-G flights. Tourist passengers can 
now buy hot meals in flight: breakfast, 
75¢, lunch, $1.25. One meal is placed 
aboard for each tourist passenger, mak- 
ing it unnecessary for passengers to re- 
serve meals in advance . TWA is 
experimenting in Kansas City with use 
of closed-circuit television to transmit 
flight information to counter agents and 
passengers. A TV monitor camera in the 
operations department’s control office 
picks up flight information from a large 
operations board and flashes it on 
a TV receiver behind the ticket 
counter ... 


Northwest Airlines’ DC-6Bs and DC- 
7Cs, on which deliveries start next year, 
will sport a new exterior paint design 
and a new interior decor. Red-white- 
and-blue exterior color combinations 
will be continued but the “lines” will be 
modified. The blue band that girdles 
the aft fuselage will be discontinued 
and the blue streak above the windows 
will extend the entire length of the 
fuselage. Feeling is that present design 
gives the planes a stubby look. Interior 
will feature blue, beige and walnut- 
brown color tones. Both designs were 
suggested by Douglas 


NWA’s reservations system, on or- 
der from Univac Division, Sperry-Rand 
Corp., will be located in Minneapolis. 
Agents’ sets in St. Paul and Chicago 
will first be linked to the system by tele- 
phone or teletype lines. Milwaukee, De- 
troit and Seattle will be tied in later... 


National Car Rental System has 
opened airport offices at San Francisco 
and Mobile, Ala. San Francisco office 
was established by Barrett National Car 
Rental System, Mobile by Dixie Drive It 
Yourself System, both Nationalcar 
members ... 


A “flight selector” has been pub- 
lished by Port of Oakland (Calif.) to 
promote flights to and from Metropoli- 
tan Oakland International Airport. It 
covers 150 listings of daily inbound and 
outbound flights between Oakland and 
28 cities. The quick-reference device 
consists of a white, yellow and black 
sleeve with “window” openings showing 
destinations, airline, flight number, de- 
parture and arrival times, and number 
of intermediate stops. Standard fare 
trips are printed in red, coach in blue. 
Airlines are assisting in distribution of 
the selectors by placing them on their 
ticket counters ... 
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FI] ELECTRONICS 


a Division of Stewart-Warner Corporation 
1300 No. Kostner Ave., Chicago 51, Ill. 


WARM WELCOME 


Stewart-Warner Electronics today detects the presence of high- 
performance aircraft, identifies it as friend or foe and can provide 
a warm missile welcome in an instant. 

Research and development at Stewart-Warner Electronics have 
produced these advanced systems. The program is still expanding, 
as are the opportunities for the exceptionally well-qualified engineer. 

Today as yesterday, Stewart-Warner Electronics safeguards our 
skies with tomorrow’s planning and production. 





Undisplayed Advertising: $1.50 per line, minimum charge $4.50. 
Cash with order. Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per line; 
40 small lower-case letters and spaces per line. Add two lines if 
Box Number is included in lieu of advertiser’s name and address. 


pi 


Displayed Advertising: $18.00 per column inch. Space units up to 5, D 





Take a Heading for Reading 


FOR THE BEST 
MAINTENANCE — OVERHAUL — MODIFICATION — INSTALLATION 
READING AVIATION SERVICE, INC. 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
PHONE 3-5255 











Remmert- 
Werner 


Inc. of Inc. of Inc. of 


St. Lovis Florida Toledo 
Lambert Pompano Beach Express 
Field Airport Airport 


Maintenance Conversion Overhaul 


Specialists in 


Lodestar DC 3 


Beech 


Now rhvattatle! 


JARDUR, Precision 
Built, Water-Resistant, 
Aviation Chronographs 
and Wrist-Watches 


At Your Local Dealer 











Lambert Field 
St. Louis, Mo 
INC. Pershing 1-1710 


has COLLINS 
17L4-17M -51R-51V-51X-51Z 


communications - navigation 


We Buy DC-3 and C-47 


. also fuselages, center sections, components, 
etc. Prefer runout or needing work. Airline, 
passenger, cargo, Wright, Pratt & Whitney, 
etc. State Price, time, quantity, type engines. 

We are not brokers 


Remmert-Werner, Inc., Lambert Field, St. Louis, Mo 











FOR SALE 
New governor test stands type 202 FM $700 ea 
GP7 transmitter complete with 5 tuning units 
500-9000 KC, New $250 ea. Original cost in 
excess $5,000 


WANTED TO BUY AIRPLANES DC-3, 

C-47, C-45, Aero Commanders, Lodestars, top 

prices paid 

NATIONAL SURPLUS SALES CO. 
Midwest's largest 

1800-14 Charlotte, Kansas City, Mo. 














Remmert -Werner 


RADAR 


Bendix R.C.A. C-band X-band 
Lambert Field St. Louis, Mo. 











aircraft (270 m.p.h.). 


steps at rear. 


(engines zero T.S.O.). 





MARTIN 202 


Fast - quiet — the fastest and quietest of post-war twin-engine 


Spacious cabin — will provide executive interior of superlative 
size (9%4’ wide x 7’ tall x 33%’ long). 
Modern — low-wing, flush riveted, tricycle gear, built-in hydraulic 


In excellent condition — operated in scheduled airline service 


REASONABLY PRICED — Will also consider long-term lease. 


This aircraft identical to others currently used by scheduled airlines. 
Believe scheduled airline maintenance can be secured. All airworthi- 
ness directives current. Send inquiries direct to owners — 


PIONEER AERONAUTICAL SERVICES 


615 Meadows Bidg. © Dallas, Texas ¢ FOrest 8-6182 


IDEAL FOR 
AIRBORNE 
ELECTRON IC 
TEST BEDS 


FOR SALE 





a ee 


full pages accepted in this section for classified-type advertising. 

Forms close three weeks preceding date of issue. Address all cor- 

respondence to Classified Advertising Department, American 

Advertising Publications, 1001 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 
Cc. 


Help Wanted 


AIRLINE ANALYST—Experienced in eco- 
nomic phases of regulatory proceedings. 
Location: New York or Washington. Age 
28-35 preferred. Box 977, AMERICAN AVIA- 
TION Magazine, 1001 Vermont Ave., N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 


AVIATION JOBS—Names and addresses of 
companies to contact, $1.00. Fitzgerald (Chi- 
cago Division), Dept. A-30, 815 Countryside 
Drive, Wheaton, Illinois. 














FLIGHT TEST 
ENGINEERS 


For flight test instrumentation, 
data analysis, planning and co- 
ordinating airplane, missile, and 
helicopter test programs. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
TEST PILOTS 


For F-101, F3H and F4H proj- 
ects. Must have engineering de- 
gree or equivalent, plus one 
year's military or civilian experi- 


mental test flying. 
If interested, send detailed experience 


resume to: 


TECHNICAL PLACEMENT SUPERVISOR 
PO Box, 516, St. Louis 3, Missouri 


MeDONNELL 
Aircraft Corpora lion 











Situation Wanted 








Navigator, 4000 hrs., B.S. Industrial Manage- 
ment, Age 31. Presently employed. Box 978, 
AMERICAN AVIATION Magazine, 1001 
Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 








> . 
Immediate Delivery 
We stock, overhaul, and install 

WRIGHT PRATT & WHITNEY 


R1820 R1830 


-202, -56, -72 -75, -92, -94 


R2000 R1340 R985 


and our most popular DC3 engine 
R1830 - SUPER - 92 


ENGINE WORKS 


Lambert Field iInc., St. Louis, Mo. 























EMPLOYMENT SECTION 





NORTH AMERICAN’S 


Columbus Division 





Provides OHIO Opportunities 


For Experienced ENGINEERS 


—s 
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In Columbus, thousands of professional people have found 
a city that satisfies an educated way of life. Columbus offers 
fine centers of learning and cultural opportunities. 

At North American's Columbus Division, many of these 
people work on the completely sufficient, young but proved 
engineering team dedicated to one of aviation’s greatest 
challenges—the design, development and manufacture of 
North American's Naval airplanes. 

The highly regarded FJ-4 FURY JET is a ‘‘concept-to- 
flight’’ Columbus Division product, and stability from asso- 
ciation with North American Aviation, the company that has 
built more airplanes than any other in the world. . . compose 
a career opportunity worth investigation by any engineer: 


A SELECT FEW POSITIONS ARE OPEN 
IN EACH OF THESE FIELDS: 
Aerodynamicists, Thermodynamicists, Dynamicists, Stress 
Engineers, Structural Test Engineers, Flight Test Engineers, 
Mechanical and Structural Designers, Electrical and Elec- 
tronic Engineers, Wind Tunnel Model Designers and Build- 
ers, Power Plant Engineers, Research and Development 
Engineers, Weights Engineers. 

For the Full Story On Your Ohio Future, Write Today: 
Mr. J. H. Papin, Personnel Manager, Department 56AA, 
North American’s Columbus Division, Columbus 16, Ohio. 


Engineering Ahead for a Better Tomorrow 


Nortu American Aviation. INC. 
COLUMBUS DIVISION 








400 Technicians Working 
On Missile Program 


If education is the criterion, the 
technical personnel guiding the 
USAP’s ballistic missile program are 
highly qualified. 

® Air Research and Develop. 
ment Command’s Western Develop. 
ment Division has more than 100 
military personnel. Roughly 70 hold 
technical degrees of one sort or an- 
other and their educational level is 
16.7 years, i.e., a bachelor’s degree 
plus nearly a year of graduate work. 

® Ramo-Wooldridge Corp. has 
about 300 persons assigned to the 
IRBM and ICBM project. They av- 
erage 17.7 years of training, i.e., a 
master’s degree plus nearly a year 
toward a Ph. D. degree. 














Transport Briefs 


* Helicopter Air Service will open 
passenger service in August or Septem- 
ber between Chicago’s Midway and 
O’Hare fields, using Sikorsky S-55s, 
Service to the Loop will start later. 
HAS recently received passenger author- 
ization from CAB. 

® Construction will start next Janv- 
ary on Mohawk Airlines’ $2-million 
hangar and headquarters building at 
Ithaca, N.Y. Completion is scheduled 
for Nov. 15, 1957. 

* Issuance of a three-year foreign 
air carrier permit to Lineas Aereas de 

Nicaragua S.A. (LANICA) for carriage 
| of persons, property and mail between 
Managua, Nicaragua, and Miami, Fla. 
| was recommended by CAB Examiner 
John Cannon. LANICA has been desig- 
nated by Nicaragua as its foreign flag 
line. It is 10°, owned by the govern 
ment, 20°, by Pan American, 70°, by 
private Nicaraguan stockholders. 

® Ford’s Aircraft Engine Div., Chi- 
cago, received a $188,253,655 follow-on 
USAF contract for manufacture of J5/ 
jet engines, raising Ford’s J57 orders to 
more than $1 billion, including engines 
already delivered. Solar Aircraft received 
two USAF contracts totaling $1,335,00) 
to provide additional facilities to manv- 
facture J57 components at San Diego 
and Des Moines. 

® Thieblot Aircraft Co. will become 
|a wholly-owned subsidiary of Vitro 
Corp. of America, which previously helé 
a substantial minority interest in the 
Bethesda, Md., firm. Thieblot is engaged 
in design, development and production 
of component parts for aircraft, and 
ordnance systems for aircraft use. lt 
| also operates the municipal airport # 
| Martinsburg, W. Va., where it recently 
' built a large production facility. 
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Aeroquip Corporation . 
Air Associates, Inc. ......... 
Aircraft Radio Corporation ............ 
AiResearch Manufacturing Company, 


ADVERTISER'S INDEX 


Div. of The Garrett Corporation ....8 & 9 


Allison Division, 
General Motors Corporation . 
Bendix Aviation Corporation, 
Bendix Radio, Communications Division 


Scintilla Division . 57 
Boeing Airplane Company . 50 
Bulletin Board (Classified) stage 
C & H Supply Company [(Metal-Cal) 4 
Chandler-Evans ....... ; . & 
Continental Air Lines 60 
CONVAIR—A Division of 

General Dynamics Corp. 1 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation 97 
De Havilland Aircraft of 

Canada Limited, The 78 
Douglas Aircraft Company, Inc. .. 82 
Elastic Stop Nut Corporation 2 
Employment Section 

CONVAIR—A Division of General 

Dynamics Corporation uct oe 

North American Aviation, Inc. 

Columbus Div. 92 
Republic Aviation Corporation 93 
Esso Export Corporation 66 
Ex-Cell-O Corporation 59 
Garrett Corporation, The 
AiResearch Mfg. Company 8&9 | 
General Laboratory Associates, Inc. 13 
6. M. Giannini & Company, Inc. 39 
8. F. Goodrich Company, The 24 
Greer Hydraulics, Inc. 68 | 
Hertz Rent A Car System 18 | 
Hydro-Aire, Inc. . 7% | 
Kasar Mfg. & Distributing Co., Inc. 65 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel Company 23 
lear, Inc. 20, 21 
Hotel Lexington 64 | 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 54 
Martin Company, The 31 
Menasco Manufacturing Company 45 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company, 
4 


Aeronautical Div. 

National Aeronautical Corporation 

(NARCO) 

National Aircraft Show 
New York Air Brake Company, 

Watertown Division 
North American Aviation, Inc. 

Rocketdyne Division 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 

Anaheim Division 
Phillips Petroleum Company 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division, 

United Aircraft Corp. .. 62 & 
Republic Aviation Corporation 
Rocketdyne Division, 

North American Aviation, Inc. ....... 
Rotol Limited ; 
Ryan Aeronautical Company . 
Scott Aviation Corporation 
Stewar:-Warner Electronics, 

a Div. of Stewart-Warner Corp. 

Stratos, a Division of Fairchild 

Engine & Airplane Corporation 16 & 
Yroukoff Aircraft Corporation . 
Trans World Airlines, Inc. 

Vertol Aircraft Corporation 
Vickers Incorporated, 

Div. of The Sperry Rand Corporation 
Watertown Division, 

New York Air Brake Company 
Weber Aircraft Corporation . 

EB. Wiggins Oil Tool Company, Inc. 
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EMPLOYMENT SECTION 





..are the few select openings now available in 
Republic’s growing Guided Missiles Division. Our staff 
is fully engaged in high priority development programs 
for missiles systems employed with bomber defense, 
guidance and controls problems and upper atmosphere 
research. New contract awards have created these at- 
tractive positions offering scientists and engineers chal- 
lenging technical assignments. Our diversified work 
program provides an incentive to men who wish to join 
the young, progressive division of a long-established 
aviation leader. 


Engineers needed with 
experience in operations 
research, weapons system 
evaluation, system effectiveness 
as related to guided missiles, 
ordnance and fire control fields. 


AERODYNAMICS 

Men with experience in stability 
and control, trajectory computation, 
wind tunnel testing, air load 
analysis, skin temperature computation, 
and aerodynamics heating problems. 


Please send your complete resume to 
Mr. R. R. Reissig 
Administrative Engineer 


GUIDED MISSILES DIVISION 


Hicksville, Long Island, New York 





OPERATIONS RESEARCH 
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EMPLOYMENT SECTION 


Convair announces very special and immediate opportunities for experienced 


ELECTRONICS ENGINEERS DYNAMICS ENGINEERS 
AERODYNAMICS ENGINEERS STRUCTURERS ENGINEERS 
FLIGHT TEST ENGINEERS 


within a new division currently being formed for the design, development and construction 
of the intercontinental ballistics missile - THE ATLAS! For information 
concerning new engineering positions related to this tremendous project, 
please write at once. Address correspondence, including resume to: 
Mr, H. T. Brooks, Engineering Personnel, Department 219 


CONVAIR 


GD A Division of General Dynamics Corporation Y 
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EN ROUTE... 


WAYNE W. 


PARRISH 





Odessa Welcome Change from Kiev 


The only good thing that happened 
to me in Kiev was the ballet. On Sun- 
day night was the premiére of a brand 
new Ukrainian ballet and through In- 
tourist I had gotten a ticket (about $7) 
even though the opera house had long 
been sold out. It was a big local night. 
Civilians dominated over uniforms for 
once. All the local women were dolled 
up as best they could and some were 
wearing silver fox furs, the latter being 
in high Soviet style. There was lots of 
hair combing in the mirrors at the 
checkrooms and more colors and styles 
in the dresses than I had seen before. 
I even saw a few women that could 
be termed good looking. 


The ballet was another of those 
fairy legendary stories with great 
pageantry and elaborate stage settings, 
some quite ingenious. There were no 
spoken parts, but I thought the music 
was quite good. The orchestra was ex- 
cellent. The dancing wasn’t up to Mos- 
cow standards but wasn’t bad. At the 
end of the second act the composer and 
director and other bigwigs came out 
in front of the curtain for applause 
and flowers. From my vantage point in 
front center I felt pretty good at being 
on hand for the premiére. 


Back at my hotel I heard music and 
poked my head into the dining room. 
It was crowded and a few young couples 
were dancing. Sort of foxtrot music but 
rather unidentifiable except that it was 
more western than anything else. The 
old elevator operator had a magnificent 
set of whiskers and when I started for 
my room he begged me (in sign lan- 
guage) to go into the dining room. He 
demonstrated how I should dance and 
all but pushed me into the place. Had I 
been with someone, it would have been 
& good experience. But the place was 
crowded and I was ready to call it quits. 
I gave the old man a chocolate bar and 
he shook my hands three times in grati- 
tude. I couldn’t get over why the Soviet 
Union gives its old people so very little 
out of life when it would be so simple 
and e¢ isy to be otherwise. 


Monday morning had one big com- 
Pensa ion: I was leaving in mid-morn- 
ing for Odessa down on the Black Sea. 
In the dining room I asked for an 
Englii menu and got one that must 
have been Polish. I asked for fried eggs 
and got two boiled ones. One was so 
poorly done that I asked the waitress 
0 take it back. So she brought me two 
more, neither well done, and one was 
tad. Really spoiled. 

L‘na took me to the airport, I 
‘ld ler I had gone through the his- 
rica! museum and had seen all the 
war s'uff but saw no mention of other 
tount: ies being in World War II. I said 
didn’t they know that the U.S. and Great 
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Britain made it possible for Russia to 
turn back the Germans by bombing 
German cities and breaking the supply 
lines? “Of course,” she said, “We all 
know that and we appreciate it very 
much.” She seemed very positive about 
it, but it would be a lot more convin- 
cing if the museum had as much as one 
photo or chart or something to show 
that WW II was more than a match 
between Germany and the USS.R. 


Unimpressive Airport Terminal 


The Kiev airport terminal is typical 
of many such buildings of twenty 
years ago. For a city of a million and 
a half it would have been long-since 
outgrown almost anywhere else. It has 
a small waiting room, a restaurant, and 
a carpeted lounge for international pas- 
sengers handled by Intourist. There 
were several score twin-engine I1-12s 
and Russian-built DC-3s parked on the 
field but no large equipment and no 
military planes. 

After a short wait I boarded the 
Ii-12 along with ten Bulgarians on 
their way to Sofia. My bag was neither 
weighed nor tagged; a porter carried 
it on and Lena assured me it would be 
okay. My seat belt was not working but 
I had my favorite seat in the rear. 
Cargo filled up four seats opposite. It 
was covered with a tarpaulin. 

We took off on one of the several 
concrete runways and were quickly in 
and over the overcast and headed south. 
Soon there were broken clouds and I 
could glimpse the vast and very rich 
Ukraine agricultural region. I come 
from the midwest where we have black 
soil but I’ve never seen anything so 
richly black as in the Ukraine. There 
were occasional villages through which 
ran dirt roads and occasionally a rail- 
road. In an hour and a half I saw the 
Black Sea ahead. 

The wind being from the north, we 
swung around in a wide circle and out 
of my window I got a quick glimpse of 
a large military airfield with paved run- 
ways and lots of airplanes. I noted at 
least a half dozen gleaming fighters 
with swept-back wings which I as- 
sumed were Mig-15s or later models 
So far as I could see in a glimpse, the 
other aircraft parked on the field had 
war paint. The sun was against me and 
my window was dirty so my view was 
limited. I thought we would be land- 
ing at this field in any case, but not so. 
We continued north a few miles and 
came down on a turf field, somewhat of 
a feat with a tricycle landing gear air- 
plane. 

The commercial field is just being 
developed. There was no paved ramp 
and we had to step into the gummy 
black mud and tramp through it to a 
wooden barracks-type building which 


serves as the terminal. The station 
manager took me over and explained 
in his few words of English that the 
Intourist representative was on his way. 


Welcome Change 

In due course Mr. Alexandre Dremin 
arrived, all smiles, extending a warm 
welcome to Odessa. He spoke good 
English and made me feel like an 
honored guest. In a Pobeda we drove 
to the Hotel Odessa, Intourist head- 
quarters, and I was taken to just about 
the biggest area of real estate I’ve ever 
had turned over to me by a hotel. I had 
enough room for a regiment. The view 
overlooked the busy harbor. The sun 
was shining and it wasn’t so cold and 
I could only say to myself that this 
was a welcome change from Kiev. 

With the help of Mr. Dremin, who 
excused himself as soon as he had 
helped me order, I had luncheon of 
consomme, turkey and rice, a compote, 
a chocolate eclair, apricot juice, and 
tea. Better than Kiev. After lunch Mr. 
Dremin took me to several art museums 
and then we joined the promenaders 
on several of the main streets. It was 
a national holiday and lots of flags 
were flying and everybody was out walk- 
ing and talking. I noted that there 
seemed to be much more chatter and 
informality in Odessa. People didn’t 
seem so reserved and quite a few were 
rather well dressed. 

Odessa has about a million people. 
Almost every street is tree-lined. Dur- 
ing the war the local people held out 
against the Nazis for 69 days but the 
Germans finally broke through and 
the city suffered heavy damage. All ex- 
cept the opera house, which is rated 
either second or third in the Soviet 
Union. There are quite a few substantial 
buildings and the city is famous for 
producing for over a century or so some 
of Russia’s most famous musicians. 
Many have performed in the US. 

There isn’t much automobile traffic. 
There are good views of the harbor 
from many points since the city is on 
a bluff. There seemed to be a lot of 
coal being loaded at the docks and the 
many boat, harbor and train whistles 
indicated a fair amount of activity. 

My room layout was something to 
behold. I paced it off and estimated 
that I had 1,200 square feet of space. 
There was an anteroom, a living room, 
bedroom, and huge bath. From the 
front door to the window it was 40 
feet. I had a total of 11 chairs plus a 
sofa, a big bureau in the living room 
with cut glass display and various orna- 
ments. I had several oil paintings, two 
beds and a huge desk. The walls were 
blue and the ceilings at least sixteen 
feet high. The chandelier had six bulbs. 
The bathroom fixtures were old and 
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the lighting bad. 

In contrast to the very poor dining 
room management in Kiev, Odessa was 
on the ball. A bouncy, friendly buxom 
blonde who spoke some English and 
actually welcomed and seated the 
guests, seemed to be in charge. The 
dining room itself had once been an 
attractive ballroom with lots of gilt, 
but it was on the shabby side now. One 
table was set aside for Intourist guests. 
Since I was the only Intourist patron 
in town, the only westerner in fact, I 
had plenty of attention. 

Well, sir, I enjoyed my first evening 
there at least for awhile. It was a holi- 
day, so there was to be some dancing. 
The only theatre entertainment in town 
was “Swan Lake,” which I had seen 
in Moscow. So I took my place at my 
table intending to have a nice leisurely 
dinner and watch the local folks cele- 
brate the holiday. There were about 60 
to 75 people eating and drinking and 
then the four-piece orchestra arrived. 
There were piano, drums, violin and ac- 
cordian. 

I couldn’t identify the music. It 
was western, I guess, since it wasn’t 
Caucasian or Middle East or Oriental, 
but it was rather ordinary anonymous 
foxtrot stuff. Several couples began 
dancing and instead of dancing on a 
regular dance floor, they danced around 
a rectangular pathway bordering the 
tables in the center of the big room. 
Some of the dancing was pretty goshaw- 
ful, but several couples were pretty 
good. There were several groups of 
young people and they danced from 
time to time. There weren’t so many 
uniforms. Everybody seemed to be hav- 
ing a good time and talking volubly. It 
was the gayest affair I had seen. 

I ordered a chicken salad which 
was pretty good, followed by a steak 
which wasn’t, and asked for dry cham- 
pagne. The friendly blonde was sorry— 
they were out of dry champagne but 
she had a bottle of red champagne all 
nice and chilled. So I fell for the sales 
talk, for which I was sorry. The red 
champagne was very heavy and very 
sweet and I gave up after a glass or 
two. I also got bored trying to have a 
good time and bored pretty fast with 
the music, so I went to bed early to 
the more pleasant music of train and 
boat whistles. 


Next Stop: Bucharest 


My second day in Odessa was a 
fateful one. I had telegraphed the 
American legation in Bucharest, capital 
of Romania, to obtain clearance for me 
to come there and to wire me soon as 
possible. If I didn’t receive favorable 
word, I would have to fly back to Kiev, 
remain overnight, and then take a plane 
to Budapest. This involved more com- 
plications in ticketing, exit permits, etc., 
than are worth describing here. I felt 
farther away from the US. than I have 
ever been before. 

The obliging Mr. Dremin took me for 
an auto tour of the city and environs, 
including the rather dreary and run- 
down resort area. We got into a lot of 
discussions which became quite frus- 
trating because we had no common 
ground. Mr. Dremin has never been 
out of the US.S.R. and he can’t com- 
prehend the fact that western capital- 
ism doesn’t consist of a lot of working 
stiffs and a few bloated slave-driving 
capitalists. He placed strong emphasis 
on the solid peace aims of the USSR. 
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He asked me why the USA. has 
surrounded his country with air bases 
and I gave him a little short course in 
history which probably didn’t penetrate 
very deeply. But I told him the US. 
disarmed fully after World War II but 
the Berlin airlift and the Korean in- 
vasion (which he insisted came from 
the south at which point I almost lost 
my temper) taught us a lesson and we 
wanted all that Soviet aggressive 
monkey business stopped. 

Mind you, I liked this bird Dremin. 
He was basically a very intelligent per- 
son. All he lacked, really, was knowl- 
edge of the rest of the world. He was 
eager to get reading material in Eng- 
lish and I turned over to him two 
lousy pulp magazines I had picked up 
from an embassy man in Moscow. I 
apologized for their quality but he 
grabbed them eagerly. I said I would 
be glad to send him some good stuff 
but he would never receive them. 

At this Mr. Dremin protested that 
he definitely would receive them and 
made a reference to “that was in other 
times”—meaning the prohibition against 
Russians getting anything from the 
outside world. The fact is that I did 
send him copies of Life, Time, Arizona 
Highways and AMERICAN AVIATION when 
I got back to the US. and I've written 
to Mr. Dremin to find out if he ever got 
them. I’ve had no answer. A few copies 
of American publications with their ad- 
vertisements of a world of consumer 
abundance would be enough to start a 
minor revolution in Russia, providing 
the readers believed what they read. 

For lunch I had borscht (cabbage 
soup) and duck, both pretty fair, but 
the same old peas and carrots and fried 
potatoes in heavy fat or butter were 
inedible. Pastry was pretty good. 


One Ukrainian Shirt: $39 


In the afternoon I had still heard 
nothing from Bucharest and was get- 
ting a little disturbed. To pass the time 
away I decided to make the plunge and 
buy one of these Ukrainian shirts which 
have beautiful embroidery down the 
front and on the sleeves. The prices had 
been so high I had intended to resist 
temptation. But I felt that I would 
probably never return to Odessa if I 
could ever get out of there, so I got Mr. 
Dremin to cash a traveler’s check and 
go shopping with me. I found a good 
shirt for $39, one of cheaper ones, and 
confirmed again that souvenirs come 
high in Russia. 

Late in the afternoon I was in my 
room when I heard the unmistakable 
sound of a jet, and the first such sound 
I had heard in Russia. I rushed to the 
window in time to see a jet fighter 
streaming up the harbor at about 3,000 
feet altitude. A few minutes later there 
was another one, or the same one. For 
an hour there were single jets at in- 
tervals of five or ten minutes. No ma- 
neuvers, merely following a_ straight 
course and not very high. I noticed that 
the people in the street outside never 
bothered to look up, so jet flying was 
a common occurrence in Odessa. 

Dinner time came, and no telegram. 
There was no soup on the evening 
menu so I skipped the entire meal. The 
heavy luncheon had been enough. Dur- 
ing the evening I heard more jets fol- 
lowing the same course up the harbor 
but they had no lights that I could see. 
I went to bed early. 





Permission Granted 


At 10:45 pm. I was awakened by 
a knock on my door. I leaped out of bed 
and sure enough, there was my tele- 
gram saying in English: “Government 
grants permission proceed to Bucharest 
contact legation on arrival.” It was 
signed by the American legation. I was 
elated. Now came the job of getting a 
seat to Romania next day. Suppose the 
plane left at an early hour? 

It all sounds easy at this distance, 
but what to do when the only person 
who spoke good English had gone home 
long since? So I picked up the telephone 
and asked for Intourist. Back came a 
response in 100% pure Russian but all 
I could say was “Intourist”—hoping for 
results. Ten minutes later my blonde 
buxom friend from the dining room 
called and in her very few words of 
English said she would try to find some- 
one from Intourist to find out what I 
wanted. Later she called to say that 
I would hear from Intourist soon. 

At 12:30, the Intourist manager, 
whose English was quite limited, called. 
I explained I had received my cable and 
wanted to leave next day for Bucharest. 
He never did get the message straight, 
but let me testify right now that for 
two hours the people of that hotel and 
Intourist did their very best. You find 
a lot of friendly people anxious to help 
in Russia. I will always be grateful to 
the telephone operator and the dining 
room gal who really wanted to be of 
service and kept at it until they reached 
someone in authority. 


Wheels Start to Move 


At 9 in the morning Mr. Dremin 
came to my room, all smiles, and I 
showed him the telegram. For the first 
time there was a real understanding of 
what I wanted. So Dremin set wheels in 
motion and called back a little later to 
tell me an extra section was coming 
through from Moscow bound for Sofia, 
Bulgaria, but stopping at Bucharest, and 
I could have a seat if I packed fast. 

This was wonderful news. I was 
packed in no time at all and on my 
way with Dremin to the airport. We 
were stopped twice at railroad crossings 
and while we waited, along with horse- 
drawn carts, wagons and a few trucks, 
there were jet fighters playing around 
in the skies but Dremin brushed them 
aside as just some miscellaneous train- 
ing of no consequence whatever. 

At the small terminal, the customs 
agent didn’t open a bag but he did 
count methodically every one of my 
traveler’s checks and every dollar bill 
in my billfold and carefully added them 
up to make sure I wasn’t taking oul 
more that I came in with. He then took 
up the currency receipt I had made out 
when I arrived in the USSR. 

Sometime about noon Dremin [e- 
ported it was time to go so I walked 
through the sticky black mud to the 
I1-12 and went on board. Dremin and! 
bid fond farewells. And blow me down 
if a nice voice at the head of the steps 
didn’t welcome me by my own name 
Sure enough, it was the same stewardess 
I had had from Moscow to Kiev. It was 
like magic, being greeted on the Rus- 
sian airline by name. I felt almost like 
a commuter. I left the USSR. with 
kind feelings for those who wanted % 
much to be friendly and who wanted % 
much for me to like their countr) 

(To Be Continued) 
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(Transports Aeriens Intercontinentaux) 


extends routes and service 
from Europe to Africa, 


Middle East, Far East 
and South Pacific with new 


DOUGLAS DC-7Cs 


TAI has become one of France’s fastest growing 
airlines since it was founded ten years ago. Cov- 
ering major cities on four continents, TAI is an 
important link in traffic and freight transportation 
throughout the world. Soon this coverage will be 
extended to Australia and other major points, 
with Douglas DC-7Cs powered by the famous 
Curtiss-Wright Turbo Compound® engine. 

TAI joins 40 other leading world airlines who 
have made the Turbo Compound their unanimous 
choice. Proved by over 23 billion seat miles of 
commercial service, the Turbo Compound com- 
bines speed with long-haul reliability, lower fuel 
consumption, and the highest power-to-weight 
ratio of any engine of similar size . . . and it is 
designed with power-growth capacity for tomor- 
row’s even bigger planes and payloads. Future 
schedules provide for over 100 million seat miles 
per day to be flown in luxury air transports pow- 
ered by Curtiss-Wright Turbo Compounds. 
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Arctic Outpost 


In 1941, the U.S. Army and Air Force decided to 
establish weather and radio stations, and airfields, on 
Greenland—to protect the exposed northeast section 
of the American continent. Lying directly on the air 
route to the British Isles and Western Europe, the huge 
ice-capped island of Greenland was an ideally strategic 
location for repair and refueling stations. 

After Pearl Harbor, when clouds of American war- 
planes began to streak across the icecap, Army and 
Air Force foresight began to pay off. Airfields, repair 
and refueling stations, weather and radio stations were 
all in readiness for the vast air traffic which was to play 
such a vital part in winning the war. 

Today these World War II Arctic Outposts, with 
their modern equipment—their radio, their radar and 
their all-weather interceptor planes—are all-important 
to the protection of our nation. 


v “s 
It’s Performance that Counts: 


In the field of petroleum research for the 
development of more powerful, more 
efficient aviation fuels, Phillips Petroleum 
Company has long been noted for out- 
standing performance. 

For example, Phillips was first to man- 
ufacture Di-isopropyl and HF Alkylate, 
two aviation fuel components of vital 
importance to modern high-speed, high- 
power performance. . 

Phillips produces tremendous quanti- 
ties of 115/145 grade aviation gasoline 
for military and commercial use. And 
today Phillips also is making improved 
fuels for the latest designs in turbo-props 
and jets. 
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In 1926, Admiral Byrd (then 

and Roald Amundsen were rivals in the race to be first to 
fly over the North Pole. Byrd made his flight on May 9, 
1926, in the tri-motor Fokker Josephine Ford. Amundsen 
followed two days later in the semi-rigid airship Norge. 
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